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Tue ANRDAAR . FRUIT. @2.LLee- 


BY AN AMERICAN IN THE EAST. 


Tue East is the clime of love. The songs of poets, the tales of romancers, and the 
pencils of painters have united to perpetuate its beauties, and fling a halo around its name. 
From our first childhood, when we pored over the seductive pages of Marco Polo and 
his followers, until the day when we at length set foot upon Indian soil, we had looked upon 
the East, with its starry skies, its silvery streams, and its never failing fountains, as 
emphatically the garden of the’ world, and the land of poetry and song. As the old 
Spaniards who believed in the enchanted isle, watched day after day across the deep for its 
green mountains and its spicy groves, so had I gazed until my eyes ached, and my sight 
grew dim, for the first glimpse of the blue outline of the Indian hills, rising far away upon 
the dim horizon. When at length [ saw them, hovering like a thin haze afar, I felt a gush 
of delight, that few can understand. Here was before me the home of romance, with its 
pagods, palm trees, and gorgeous wealth. Here was the land of oriental magnificence. 
and European spoil. I was silent. I could scarcely believe that my young visions had been 
realised, and that what I had dreamt of in boyhood was now before me. 

There is much in the East that is strange, especially to a traveller from far-off America. 
The great extremes between the classes, the rigidness with which the castes are 
maintained, the singular customs of the Hindoo religion, and the rich magnificence of 
their rulers, strike forcibly upon the attention of a plain Republican. But above all is he 
struck with the scenery of the country. The vast rivers, and eternal mountains, which 
are so novel to an Englishman, only remind the American of home; but the wide-spreading 
palm trees, and the thick and almost impervious jungles, at once attract his curiosity. 
The carrion birds by day, and the howl of the jackall by night, make him feel that he is 
indeed in a strange land. With all its charms he longs for the northern sky, the merry 
brooks, and granite hills, the companions of his childhood, in dear, but distant New 
England. 

But the East is the clime of love. Other traits it may possess, but poetry and romance 
claim it for their own. Amid all the degradation of her people, there are still bright 
gleams left of this, the purest of the passions. The air, the sky, the scenery, the moonlight 
song, all contribute to make us sensible of the clime we are in. ‘Then, too, their women. 
Who that has seen them, especially their native girls, going in merry troops, to enjoy 
their daily pastime of bathing, but has been struck with the beauty of their forms, and 
the grace of every movement? Untrammelled by the false fashions of more civilized 
nations, their forms are allowed to develope themselves in all the flowing lines of 
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242 THE INDIAN FRUIT SELLER. 


nature, until they vie even with the Venus de Medici, or the graceful roundness of the 
Capitolian Juno. 

I had not been on shore more than a day or two, before I ordered a palanquin, and, curious 
to behold whatever was remarkable, set out to view the city. We had just passed the 
suburbs, and resting for awhile beneath the shade of a huge banyan, had began again our 
journey, when I saw, in the capacity of a mere fruit-seller, one of the most beautiful girls that 
any land ever produced. She could not have been more than seventeen at the utmost; and, 
like all those of her race, her complexion was of a clear olive, scarcely darker than many 
of her sex I have seen even in America. She was attired in the usual dress of her country, 
and was standing beside her fruits, resting against a bamboo shed, that served for her little 
shop. Her eyes were modestly cast dewn upon the ground; and it was im truth, her 
demeanor that first attracted my attention. The dark, silken hair was gathered in a knot 
behind, and a few luxuriant curls stealing down her face, contrasted beautifully with the 
light olive of her complexion. The long, swan-like neck, was inclined forward, in a gentle 
curve, that even Canova has never rivalled. Her features were of the true Greek, and like 
them might have been too regular to be expressive, had it not been for the brightness of 
an eye, that seemed actually to speak with its quick, electric glance. Like all her sex, her 
arms and ankles were loaded with silver rings. Much as I had heard of the occasional 
beauty of their women, I must cenfess, that I litttle expected to see one so near fulfilling the 
dreams of the painter. I felt an uncontrollable wish to purchase some of her fruit, and 
accordingly ordered the bearers to stop, but just as I was about to address the fair Indian, I 
remembered that I did not know a word of her language. The pause, however, aroused her 
attention, and lifting her dark, swimming eye from the ground, she east a startled look 
at me, and beholding an European, seemed hesitating whether to ran away or remain. She 
looked hither and thither, and seemed like a timid fawn, half afraid. To relieve her, I 
ordered one of the bearers, who smattered a little in English, to ask the price of her fruit. 

It was a minute before she answered, and then she murmured something in her native 
tongue, not a word of which I understood, but whose every tone was music. I was all 
impatience to hear what it could be. 

«“ What says she?” I asked. 

“She says she don’t know,” said the bearer, repeating her any thing but poetic answer, 
for she is only waiting while the owner,—who, I suppose, is some old woman,—returns from 
her errand.—*“ There, it must be that one running here,” and the fellow pointed to an old 
hag hastening toward us from another direction, I really felt vexed that my money was 
to go to her coffers, But I longed again to hear the fair Indian speak. I had thought at 
first she could scarcely be a mere fruit-seller; and could only account now for her situation 
by supposing her some relative of the owner’s. She was meantime evidently embarrassed. 
Her eyes had been again modestly cast upon the ground, and she might have seemed 
unconscious of our presence, were it not for the blush that tinged even her sunny cheek. 

“ Can’t you tell us, my pretty fruit-girl,’ said I somewhat gaily, touching the article at 
the same time with an umbrella, and forgetting again that she could not understand me, I 
spoke in English, “ what this is sold for?” 

She lifted her dark eyes up as I spoke, and with a mirthful glance I shall never forget, 
answered to my utter surprise in broken English. 

“ Oh yes!—for a pine-apple—is n’t it?”—for she knew, the baggage, that in all clime s 
beauties are privileged to say what they like. I was, as the sailors say, taken all aback. 
She had heard our conversation then, and what a pretty figure had I cut before a dark-eyed 
Indian girl! I could see that she was enjoying my discomfiture, and even the bearer 
grinned most provokingly. I did not know what to say. I was, for once, completely 
abashed. But at this moment the old woman who owned the stall came up, and began most 
vociferously to praise her fruits. She had the finest in the market, fresh but an hour 
before, and would sell at almost half price. Inwardly cursing the old wretch’s volubility, 
and convinced that market-women are market-women every where, I turned to look for 
my fair girl and found that she had vanished. I just caught a glimpse of her form as she 
disappeared in an adjacent avenue. All our effurts to learn who she was were fruitless. The 
old woman said she was a relative, and nothing more could be gained from her, though I 
bought half her stock to put her in a better humor. Such a pretty daughter it was impossible 
for her to have, and so I was left to nothing but conjecture, At last finding it useless, [ 
ordered the bearers to proceed. 

I often passed that way, but I never again saw ihe beautiful fruit-seller. The old woman 
was always at her post, but what did I care for that? At last I gave up the search in 
despair, and my companions one and all ceased teasing me about her. I wonder if she is 
married ? 











TO MY 


MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 


Ir in thy dwelling-place of glory, 
Unseen by mortal eye, 
Thou hearest thy weeping child implore 
thee, 
Oh Sainted One! draw nigh. 
Circle me now with thy immortal wings, 
Bright with the splendor of all Heavenly 
things! 


From thy green bower of bliss, unfading 
Amid the ambrosial air, 
Whose musical retreats are shading 
Flowers ever fresh and fair— 
Sweet Mother, hasten at thy daughter’s cry, 
Viewless, yet present—let me fee/ thee nigh. 


Teach me to woo thee, blesged Spirit ;— 
What language to employ ;— 

Dearest, ’mid bright ones that inherit 
Those homes of deathless joy. 

Tell me if still within thy gentle breast 

Feelings of earthly tenderness have rest ! 


By all thy love with sorrow blending,— 
Sweet smiles, and saered tears ;— 
By all thy whispered prayers, ascending 
To Him who knew thy fears ;— 
Once more, beloved one, with streaming eyes 
I call thee from the glory of the skies. 


By all the mild yet glad caressing 
That made my childhood bright,— 
And by the still remembered blessing 
Beside my couch at night :— 
By all the hopes that lit those earnest eyes 
I call thy spirit back to human ties. 


E’en by that hour, when feebly placing 
Thy hand upon my head, 
One trembling arm my form embracing, 


Philadelphia, November 2d, 1839. 





Love’s dying words were said ; 
While, as to shield thee from the spoiler’s 
dart, 
I struggled closer to thy throbbing heart! 


By the mysterious music, waking 
Thy spirit into light,— 
By the unshadowed glory breaking 
Upon thy raptured sight, 
Prompting that latest murmur of thy voice, 
Full of extatic bliss—“ Rejoice—rejoice !” 


Alas, ’t is vain—this constant yearning 
To look upon thy face ;— 
This strong desire forever burning 
To spring to thy embrace! 
I call thee—yet ne answering tone I hear— 
No sudden splendor tells me thou art near! 


Yet even as I speak, a vision 

Grows clear to Fancy’s eye; 
Shaming the fabled hues Elysian, 

I see thy home on high! 
And lo! within it stands another form, 
Just risen from the shadow of the storm. 


She that first loved thee—vigils keeping 
O’er thy sweet infant breath ; 

She whose soft eyes were dim with weeping— 
Beside thy bed of death. 

She too hath left us, fading from our sight 

With her meek smile and hair of silver white. 


Oh, what to me earth’s keenest sorrow, 
If, with a faith divine, 
My heart ean consolation borrow 
From hopes like hers and thine! 
Then shall Ff join thee with my latest 
breath, 
And bliss which life denies me, find in Death! 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


NomsBer Taree. 


‘*Poor naked wretches, whereso’er ye are 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowed raggedness defend ye 

From seasons such as this? Oh! | have ta’en 

Too little care of such !’’ King Lear. 


THE POOR DEBTOR. 


Ir was a cold, wet, tempestuous night, and the wind swept wildly along the deserted 
streets, driving the sleety rain into the face of the wayfarer, when I found myself returning 
to my hotel in Boston, late in the evening, from an unavoidable business engagement. As 
the distance was not great, I had set out on foot; and in order to be more speedy, had 
struck into one of those narrow cross streets, which are so common in the North end of 
that truly English town. Just as I turned a corner, a figure emerged from the shelter of 
an old, time-decayed mansion, and extending a wan arm, in a faint, girlish voice, now 
tremulous with cold, said piteously, 

‘Please, sir, please—if it ’s only a penny.” 

I started; for there was something touchingly sad in the low, plaintive tone of the 
speaker, She was a delicate, sickly looking child, apparently about eleven years of age, and 
wrapped in an old and tattered garment, which once had been a cloak, but which now was 
scarcely fit to clothe the meanest felon alive. It was with difficulty that she couid keep the 
rags together with her blue, cold arm, as the wind whirled moaningly along the narrow street. 
Her whole look was one of utter destitution. Yet there was none of the squalor of 
willing poverty in that pale and emaciated young countenance. As I paused, looking at her 
a moment without speaking, she seemed to think that her prayer was disregarded; for 
gathering her ragged cloak around her shivering form, with a deep sigh and a look of patient 
submission, she shrank back again under the shelter of the old mansion. But as she 
turned, the light of a lamp streamed over her face, and I saw that despite her efforts the hot 
tears were rolling down her cheeks. It cut me to the heart. 

“My little child,” said I in my kindest tones, “where do you live?—you look cold and 
hungry—what has brought you out on such a night as this?” 

“Oh! sir,’ said she, looking up into my face, and bursting into tears at my kind 
words, for kindness was a strange thing to that young bosom, “I don’t feel the cold,—and I 
ain’t used to beg,—but please, sir, if it’s only a penny, for brother ’s sick, and we ’ve no 
wood to make a fire, and even little Charley has n’t had any thing to eat to-day.” 

“Good God!” said I, “ you do n’t mean to say they are starving to death, and in such a 
city as this.” 

“Oh! sir, what can we do!—for we ’ve got no money, and who ’ll trust us now that 
father ’s in jail? We’ve eat nothing since yesterday, and brother, I ’m afraid, will never 
get well, sir, again,” and with that she burst into tears, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
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“Do n’t cry, my poor little girl,” said I, “for I ll go and see your brother,—and here,’ i 
offering her some change,—* run and bring them something to eat, and shew me the way.”: 

The girl extended her trembling hand, and clutching the money with the eagerness of 
famine, hastily murmured her thanks, directed me where to find her home, and then 
gathering her rags around her, hurried down a neighboring street to execute the commission 
which—God knows !—had been too rare a thing with her of late. 

It was a withering night, and one of the bitterest storms I ever witnessed raged around. 
The sky overhead was of a dingy black, and seemed scowling but a few yards overhead; 
while the cold, sleety rain, was whirled slantingly along before the gusts of wind, that 
now rattled among the chimneys, roared around the corners, and then as if in wilder rage, 
went howling down the street. I was in one of the oldest and poorest quarters of the city. 
The houses around were black with age, and some seemed ready to tumble headlong 
down. Here and there indeed, a more tottering structure than its fellow was supported by a 
beam or two from the adjoining tenement; and in many places from the absence of 
blinds, and the shattered condition of the casements, it was evident that the habitation 
within had long been deserted. As I turned into the bye-way a still more desolate sight met 
my eye. The street was scarcely ten feet wide, narrow, crooked, filthy, and utterly destitute 
of light. On either side the tottering frames rose dark in‘o the sky, while a solitary 
candle glimmered at intervals from some rattling casement. i‘he mouldings of the doors 
were broken off; the venetian shutters had mostly rotted from their hinges; and the 
side walks and door steps were torn up around. The spot looked as if mortal foot had not 
visited it for years, and J began to think I had mistook the direction, when I heard a strange 
step behind me, and turning, beheld the little girl hurriedly following i in my rear. 

“There, right ahead, sir—turn the next corner,” said she in a voice tremulous with 
excitement,—“ this way, here,” and leading the way, she stopped before a low, ruinous door 
tll I came up, when bidding me follow, she entered a narrow passage, groped up a ricketty, 
crooked staircase, and pushing aside a crazy door, stole noiselessly into the room. 

The apartment was low, narrow, and lighted by a solitary candle. The smoky walls 
were bare, the floor without carpeting, and a bed, a stool, and broken table was the only 
furniture around. There wasa chimney place in one corner, but it looked as if it had 
not felt a fire for years, Several panes of glass were broken in the casement, in some 
of which old rags were stuffed, while through others the wind and rain beat, flaring the 
dim candle, and making the wretched inmates shiver as they drew their rag; around 
them. It makes my heart ache to think of it; for few as they were not a whole garment 
was in the room. But it-was the old tale; hard, grinding poverty had been there; every 
thing had gone to the pawnbroker’s, until nothing was left but starvation and death. But the 
occupants of the room were the most striking of all. On the bed lay the wasted form 
of a little boy, some six or seven years of age, his glassy eye and hollow, hectic cheek, telling 
a tale of premature decay, brought on perhaps, by sheer, biting destitution. A woman 
cleanly but scantily drest, with a child in her arms, was standing by tke bedside of the 
sufferer, gazing wistfully into his face, with that anxious look, none but a mother gives, and 
which not even her own misery could drive away. Amid all her poverty, it was impossible 
not to see that she had once been beautiful; and there yet lingered in her care-worn 
face a soft, almost angelic expression of mingled fortitude and resignation, as if sorrow 
though it might eat out the heart, could not eradicate the chiselled outline of her 
features. It was altogether such a face as once seen is rarely forgotten. And then the look 
of suffering depicted there, telling—eh! how acutely—of the agony of that mother’s heart. 

Now and then the babe in her arms would lift its little hands and lisp in broken 
accents for bread, while as she strove to quiet its cries the big tears would steal down 
her pale, wan cheeks, and fall upon the face of the boy. Oh! little do we know of the 
woes of bitter poverty. How many are there every year who thus weep day and night 
with sickly frames and fast breaking hearts, over the childish cries they cannot appease; for 
alas! they have no bread. 

As we entered she looked up, and noticing a stranger, seemed about to speak, but her little 
daughter interrupted her. 

“ Mother, oh! mother,” said the little girl, ranning up to her, and a the food she 
had brought, “see what this good gentleman has given me, poor little Charley,’ she 
continued, addressing the babe, whose outstretched arms betrayed his eagerness to obtain 
the food, “you need n’t cry any longer—and brother could n’t you eat some too !—we shall 
all now have a nice supper, shan’t we, dear mother?” 

“ God in heaven bless you!” murmured the parent, as she turned toward me, “ He will.” 

“ Hush—not a word, my dear madam,” said I, “until the wants of your little family and 
yourself are attended to.” 
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“Oh! sir, I have n’t words to thank you—there, there, my love, do n’t eat so hungrily”— 
she continued addressing the child, and then added half to herself, « but it’s no wonder since 
he has n’t had any thing to-day.” 

“ Mother !” said the low voice of the sick boy, as he faintly lifted his head from the pillow, 
“could n’t I have a little water with this’—and he held up a piece of the bread, “I think I 
could drink some if I had.” 

“For heaven’s sake, my dear madam,” I exclaimed, almost affected to tears, as the 
mother was about rising to go out and obey his request, “remain here, and I will bring the 
drink,—you are yourself sick, you want sustenance too, as you value your children’s lives 
do n’t expose yourself—I will have some fire made for you, and you shall at least be more 
comfortable than now.” 

The mother did not answer. Once or twice she essayed to speak; but her words 
failed her, and she burst at last into tears. I would not have given my feelings then for those 
of the proudest conqueror that ever lived. 

I performed my errand, and then sought out aid. In an hour a cheery fire was blazing 
on the hearth; the chinks of the old, tottering, crazy walls, were closed up; the broken 
panes no longer admitted the wind and rain; such clothing as the late hour permitted 
ine tu obtain were provided for the sufferers; and a few little delicacies that are actual 
necessaries in a sick chamber stood upon a table by the poor boy’s bedside. Never shall I 
forget his look of mute thankfulness, as he eucked an orange with his fevered lips; 
while the overladen heart of his mother could find no vent except in choking words and 
tears. 

“Oh! mother, if father now was only here,” murmured the little fellow, “ we might be 
almost as happy as we used to in our nice house in the country.” 

“And who is your father, my sweet little fellow?” I asked, “I do not wish to pry into 
your sorrows wantenly, my dear madam,” I continued, addressing the mother, “but if, as 
I suspect your husband’s difficulties are pecuniary ones I may, by my profession at least, be 
of some service to him. Can I aid you in any way?” 

“Oh! sir, I never can sufficiently thank you,” she sobbed, “but we have not always 
been as we are now. We were once comfortable, if not rich, and little, little did we 
think it should ever come to this! It is asad story, and it pains my heart to go over it. 
But I will.” 

It was just such a tale as I too often had heard, and as happens alas! to hundreds every 
year in our larger cities. Her husband had once resided in New York, been a master 
mechanic of some note, and consequently had lived in a style of corresponding ease and 
comfort. But like many a one he had finally undertaken some speculations, which in the 
end turned out abortive; he became consequently involved in a train of embarrassments 
that grew every year more ruinous; and induced at last to undertake a heavy contract 
for a range of stores in the hope of redeeming his fortune, he found himself at length, owing 
to one of those periodical contractions in our money market, unable to prosecute it, and 
forced to throw up the work under a penalty which would have swept away a fortune ten 
times as great as his own. In one word—he was reduced to beggary. His character, had 
he remained in New York, however, would have saved him from being distressed by his 
creditors, and his numerous acquaintance would have enabled him perhaps in time to 
re-establish himself; but possessed of a proud and sensitive heart, he could not endure to 
live among his friends without an equality of fortune, and preferred, like many a one 
before and since, rather to drain the cup of poverty to its dregs among strangers than to 
quaff the lightest draught among the wealthy friends of his youth, He removed to 
Boston, and for awhile lived at least without want. But his ill fate finally found him 
out even there. An old enemy of his,—perhaps the only one he had,—obtaining possession 
of some dishonored notes of Spencer, and pursuing him with a hate that might have 
shamed a demon, had pressed him for the payment, and finally levied an execution on 
his house a month or two since. Though he was thus broken up he did not as yet despair. 
He removed to a meaner house, continuing his exertions as a common journeyman. But 
even here his oppreesor found him out, and a second time sold out his little all, gloating 
meanwhile with all the fiendish exultation of a mean and sordid heart over the agony he 
inflicted, To’crown all winter set in, and Spencer found himself without employment. His 
creditor, too, arrested him, and threw him into prison for debt. His destiny seemed 
about to be accomplished, for poor, friendless, unknown, and in a strange city, to whom 
should he apply for aid? His heart sickened within him, the more so when he thought of 
his meek wife and suffering little ones. And she,—angel that she was!—how dic she 
bear up against her fate? Day by day did she stand at the prison gates long before they 
were opened, and never did she leave them till the regulations forced her to depart, 
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performing a thousand little kindnesses for her husband, striving by her cheerfulness to 
soothe his troubled spirit, and endeavoring with ber needle to obtain a scanty and uncertain 
subsistence. Oh! what is so touching as the devotion of woman. ‘This world indeed 
would be a loathsome prison house, and crime, woe, misery and despair would riot 
alternately, were it not for the gentle reproofs and tender soothings of woman. Who 
does not rejoice that there is such a thing left us as her love ! 

As the winter set in, however, their sufferings,—that were already so intense,—became 
almost incredible. The little boy fell sick; he could no longer come to the prison,—and 
the wife and mother now had to share her time between him and her husband. But 
when he grew worse, she was not only forced to forego visiting the prison, but found 
herself unable to earn more than half the pittance she did formerly—and when at last 
her employer, angry that a garment was not finished in time, refused to employ her 
further, her wild, agonizing declaration that the fear her boy was dying had caused the 
failure, served only to invoke the continued rage of the hard-hearted man. Little do we 
know of the world’s obduracy until we have mingled with it. Her sole support thus cut off 
she almost despaired of human help. In vain she applied every where for work,—the 
demand for it was already greater than could be supplied. Poverty, cold, and starvation 
was before her, but she could have born it all, had it not been for her little ones. One 
by one, therefore, their few things had been disposed of in the vain hope that relief from 
some quarter would arrive. God knows! it is almost incredible, but such things are only 
too common, and so intense does misery become at times, that we have known men to 
die at their own hearths, in our boasted city too, and even at this day, and not have a 
sheet left decently to cover their lifeless forms. What then could that friendless wife 
do? Alas! nothing. Her means failed,—the boy grew worse,—she was herself ill,—and 
starvation with all its horrors was before her. As a last hope her little girl had that evening 
tried in vain to borrow a mite, and failing in that was driven to beg or die. 

“Oh! sir, heaven will bless you,” said she to me in conclusion, “and as for us, if 
you can do nothing for James, our heavenly father,” and she looked devoutly upward, “‘ will 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb ” 

It was with a sad heart I left the abode of poverty that night. I had a few years 
before, and when just beginning my profession, had to struggle myself with penury, though 
in a mitigated form, and I was consequently more tender of the woes and sufferings of 
others. I felt the truth of the Latin poet’s verse, “non ignara malis miseris succurrere 
disco,” and I at once determined if possible to restore the husband to his family. I lay 
awake long, ruminating how to proceed, and finally resolved to await the morning, and think 
over it then in @ less agitated state. 

My first object was to secure the requisite assistance. For this purpose I called upon 
a professional friend of mine, and recapitulated the case. His sympathies, as well as my 
own, were deeply aroused. He paused a moment, and then said, 

“Stop—did you not say the creditor’s name was Norton?” 

“T did—why ?” 

“Was it James C. Norton?” said he, taking down his docket, and referring to it. 

“Tt was—what then ?” 

“TI have it,” said he joyfully, “he is bail for a defendant in this suit, and has become 
fixed. The amount is heavy, and unless he pays it I have orders to proceed against him. 
The money when recovered will be mine for services rendered in other suits, and I will 
cheerfully use it in your cause. Or stop, I will take Spencer’s notes in payment, for 
this man is too sordid to refuse to exchange what he deems a bad debt for my acquittance. 
We will have the judgment marked to my use. 

“No, no, it is not you but I that is to run the risk.” 

« Well, then, to our joint use, and we will enter satisfaction, trusting to Spencer’s future 
ability to pay. To-night shall see him free.” 

Without a moment’s delay we proceeded to put our plan into execution, and therefore 
set out at once to the counting house of the inexorable creditor, He was not there, 
having gone in a sleigh to his country seat, not far from Jamaica pond. He would, 
however, be at his town house in time for dinner, and thither at that hour we resolved 
to go. 

Well,—we reached his lordly mansion in Sumner street, just as his splendid equipage 
dashed into the gate. We were ushered into the library, and a gorgeous one it was. 
The carved pannellings, the rich carpet, the inlaid book cases, and the luxurious seats, all 
betokened the highest opulence. And this was the man who was oppressing the poor 
debtor, driving his family out into the storm, and entailing on them misery, and it might 
have been death, only to gratify his avarice and revenge! It was not long before he 
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made his appearance, and recognizing my companion, rubbed his hands at the fire, talked 
jocularly of his cursed cold ride, as he called it, and begged us to honor him by taking a 
glass of wine. Good Ged! in what shapes dees net poor human nature develope itself! 
It may well be supposed I turned from his proffered hospitality in disgust. 

Our business was soon arranged. He never suspected our object, and was too glad to get 
tid ef what he thought a worthless claim for even a tenth of its nominal value. We hastily 
took our leave, 

“ And now will you see to the liberation of Spencer?” said [ to my kind-hearted 
companion, “ while I go to prepare his family for it. I sent a physician there this morning, 
and I will take it in my way to call in Tremont street, and see what he thinks of that little 
boy. I fear he is not long for this world.” 

I little thought my words would be prophetic, but when I saw the medical adviser he 
shook his head, and declared the child to be in the last stage of his disorder. At my 
urgent request he got into the carriage with me, and we set out to visit the poor debtor's 
family. 

a shall I forget the sight that presented itself when I announced to them that their 
father would soon be free, and once more among them. ‘Tears, sobs, and words of 
gratitude were poured forth upon me, until it grew painful. The worthy physician, seeing 
my embarrassment, took the sick boy’s hand in his, and with those mild, soothing tones, so 
welcome to a sufferer—for they sound like those of a friend—he asked, 

'« And hew do you feel to-night, my little fellow?” 

‘‘ Better, sir, thank you,” said the boy, in a voice so faint that it strangely belied his 
words. Poor child, he felt indeed stronger, but he little knew it was only the last revival 
of worn-out nature. The sands were already nearly run out; the cistern was well nigh 
broken at the fountain; a little while longer and his pure spirit would be at rest. Every 
one in the room seemed conscious of this, for they had all gathered around his bed, and stood 
gazing on his wasted form, with sad and tearful eyes. And well might it melt the heart 
to look on that pallid young face. It was in truth a sight to soften a bosom of adamant. 
After a little while one of the sudden, transitory dozes of sickness came upon him, and for 
awhile, with the physician still helding his pulse he seemed to sleep. The mother sat on 
the other side.of the bed, holding a cloth with which she had been bathing his brow, and 
every now and then turning anxiously to the door, or endeavoring to hide the tears that, 
one by one, welled from her eyes, and stole heavily down her cheek, as she gazed upon 
her dying boy. The sister stood at the foot of the bed, looking mournfully at her brother,— 
but she did not as yet know his danger. And the little child, held in a neighbor’s arm, 
gazed wistfully from one to the other, as if to enquire what it all meant. Suddenly the 
physician looked up, at the same instant a quick shudder passed over the boy’s face, and he 
started half up in bed, gazing a minute wildly around. His words at first were incoherent, 
his cheek crimson, his gestures eager, his eyes glassy and unsettled. 

“George, my love, George,” almost sobbed the mother, “do n’t you know me? It is I 
that speaks. George, my dear boy—oh, God!” she centinued, lifting her eyes to heaven 
with a look of unutterable agony, “my boy is dying!” The child seemed to know her 
voice, it won upon him amid all his delirium, he looked a moment enquiringly into her 
face, and then extending his thin, wan hand to her, while a smile shot, like dying sunlight 
across his countenance, he murmured, 

“Mother, is it you!—Oh! I thought I saw such strange faces—it must have been a 
dream—but it was a sweet sight,—there were stars, end lovely rivers, and bright angels there 
beckoning me on. Mother, mother, could it have been heaven ?” 

“Oh! my child, do n’t talk so—” was all the heart-broken parent could sob. 

‘“‘ Mother,” said the little fellow after a pause, in a clear, full voice, that seemed too 
strong to be earthly, “I feel I am dying, mother,—let me lay my head upon your bosom, as 
I used to when I was a baby like Charley—there, that is it—now kiss me, mother—but 
where is father’—did n’t some one say he was coming—why, oh! why do n’t he 
hurry ?” 

There was not a voice could answer, for we were all in tears, Even the old physician, 
used as he was to such scenes, had to raise his handkerchief to his eyes. The sobs of the 
family were heart-rending. 

“Qh! sister, mother, don’t cry,” said the little fellow touchingly, “yon ’ve often told 
me, mother, that heaven is a happy place, where the bright angels sing all day long, and 
there is no such thing as cold or sickness or poverty. You should n't cry, for I’m going 
there,—and by-and-bye, you ’I] all come too, won’t you? Father, too, will be there,—oh! I 
wish I could see hia, if it ’s only for one kiss before I die—why, why do n’t he come ?” 
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“ Would—God—my dear—boy,” sobbed the mother chokingly, “he could—come 
before—” she would have added something, but alas! her overcharged heart would not 
let her speak. 

“Oh! mother,” said the little fellow, looking up, and speaking, like I have often 
noticed in the dying, above his years; while his eyes gleamed with a strange and fitful fire, 
“do you remember how happy we all used to be years ago, when we had that nice house in 
the country in summer, and father would take us such pretty walks, and we ’d pluck 
such gay flowers, and at night you would hear us say our prayers, and sing sweet songs 
to lullaby sister and me, and laugh so at your play—you do n’t laugh any more 
mother,—I wonder if heaven can be as happy as that—I shall see sister Ellen there, shan’t I, 
mother !—and oh! when I die, bury me in the country, in some spot, like that where she 
was—and” but here,—as his thoughts, in the wanderings of expiring intellect reverted to his 
absent father,—his tone saddened, and instead of finishing his sentence, he murmured 
sadly, looking anxiously toward the door, “father, dear father, do come!” and then sank 
exhausted upon his mother’s bosom. 

For a moment we thought all was over. His eyes were closed, his arms rigid, his 
cheek unnaturally pale, and he scarcely seemed to breathe. All at once he opened his eyes, 
and looking up earnestly said, 

“ Hark !—he is coming—his step,’ and instantly we heard a tread in the entry, the 
door flew open, and the long-looked for father rushed into the room, followed by my 
friend. 

“My boy—my boy,” was all he could gasp, rushing wildly to the bedside, as his eye took 
in at a glance the condition of the sufferer, “oh! my God, they have murdered you!” and 
his heart-broken voice was full of the bitterest agony. 

“Hush, father—I am happy now,” said the boy, with difficulty rallying his faculties, 
“ mother—sister—brother—kiss me—there, now—we shall meet in Heaven—oh! the 
golden harps are sounding.” 

“My child—my dear, dear boy,” sobbed the strong man, his frame shaking as in an 
ague fit. 

“ How cold—it—is,’” murmured the boy, “do n’t—do n’t leave—me—its—all dark— 
your—hand—mo-o-ther,” and with a gentle quiver of the face, he was dead. 

For a moment a silence, deep and reverential fell upon the room, and while all gazed 
eagerly upon the pallid face, to see if the little fellow was indeed gone “where the 
weary are at rest,” so profound was the stillness of the apartment, that you could hear 
even the stifled breathings of the mother. ‘The awful hush was at length broken by the old 
physician, as he lifted his eye to heaven, and said devoutly, 

“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

“Amen!” was all I could answer: but the poor father, who had stood like stone, 
gazing upon his boy, shivered in every limb, and then casting himself frantically on the 
bed, while the stout frame shook under his convulsive twitches, sobbed aloud, and in the 
language of the Scripture, “would not be comforted.””’ Even the tender words of his 
wife, who, overawed by his fearful emotion, seemed to lose all consciousness of her own 
bereavement, and think only of relieving his agony, were of no avail. It is a touching 
thing to see a woman’s tears, but oh! how terrible is the strong man’s grief. What to him, 
now, was liberty! His boy, his doted boy, was lifeless beside him, murdered, aye 
murdered, as he felt, for want of that aid, which a few dollars would have secured. Can 
words picture the agony of such a moment? Wife, children, all were forgotten, and in 
his misery it seemed as if like the old seer, “he had but to look upon the sun and die.” It 
was an awful night for that bereaved family. Nearly an hour passed before he would listen 
to aught «f comfort. But we refrain. 

Well, the little fellow was buried, and buried too as he had begged, where the birds might 
build above him. It was a sweet spot, and never was purer being laid there. 

The sorrows of men should ever be sacred. ‘The father’s agony, the sister’s sorrow, and 
the mother’s less violent, but more enduring grief, are not for me to disclose. Time, 
however, soothed, if it did not remove their anguish. 

What remains to be told? The father, through the old physician’s influence, obtained 
a clerkship in a commercial house, roce from station to station with a rapidity equalled 
only by his former decline, and in little more than five years was a partner, and living 
in elegance and ease. His first use of his better fortune, was to discharge the notes we 
held with full interest, and every cost. He subsequently did the same by every other 
claim. Happiness and prosperity made their home with him, and sat down at his 
board. 
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250 THE PAINTER’S DREAM, 


It was many years after this before business called me again to Boston, and though I 
often heard from this interesting family, I mever met them again until they were restored 
to competence. I shall not forget the visit I then paid to their comfortable home in 
Washington street,—at that time far less a business place than at present. Years had 
peared since we met, and much occurred to soften the memory of the past, but even Mr. 

pencer’s voice grew wavering as he extended his hand, and his lovely wife could not 
restrain a tear. Other days, dark and sorrowful, when we met far differently from what 
we did now rose before us; thick, mournful memories came cruwding upon our minds; a 
silence that all felt, yet none could explain, held us some moments in its thrall,—and 
then, without a word, taking me each by a hand, they led me into another room, and there, 
pale, subdued, and lifeless, just as I had seen him years before, was the portrait of their 
lost boy. It carried me back to other times. The whole scene was before me, when 
amid the ragings of that winter storm, the spirit of that pure being took its flight. It 
seemed a hard lot, and bitterly did the survivors mourn it, but we know not from how 
much agony and distress, that early death preserved him. The portrait was a copy from 
one in water colors, by his mother, whose early love for the beautiful had given her some 
proficiency in painting. 

And that mother, too—oh ! how surpassingly beautiful she looked, calm, lovely, yet sad, 
with a tinge of melancholy in her classic face, that arrested and won upon the 
beholder, making him to feel that sorrow had once been there, and as it were, flung over 
its otherwise startling loveliness a holy, chastened expression. 

The little daughter, she who had been my first acquaintance, grew up into as lovely a 
being as ever poet dreamed of, or painter breathed on canvass. I never visited Boston 
without calling upon them. Years, long years, more than a quarter of a century has 
passed, and who is there now, under these fictitious names, unlesa, perhaps, the survivors 
of that hour, will be able to identify the mourners who gathered around the bedside of that 
dying boy? D. 

Philadelphia, October 31st, 1839. 


THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


He sat in gentle thought 
Beside the casement, in the summer night; 
And watchful Spirits to his fancy brought, 

Visions of radiance bright. 


And softly on his ear, 

Fell the low music of the River’s song, 

And tones, that untun’d Spirits could not hear, 
The breezes bore along. 


He dream’d of other climes, 
Of sunny skies, and ever blooming flowers; 
Of playful waters whose sweet silvery chimes, 

Sang to the passing hours. 
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Of starry eyes, that seem’d 

To light up earth alone with their glad rays; 

Whose bright mysterious power where e’er they gleam’d, 
Op’d heaven to his gaze. 


Soft shadowy Spirits came 
And minister’d rich draughts of vintage rare; 
Echoless footsteps, and bright eyes of flame, 
And golden locks were there. 


Soft as the dying fall 
Of the. last breath of some old parting Song, 
That we, thro’ long, long years so oft recall, 
Murmur’d the air along. 


Brighter, and brighter still, 
The glad earth blossoms as it met his eye, 
And myriad flowers did seem its breast to fill, 
When e’er his step drew nigh. 


A smile—a gentle smile 
Broke on his upturn’d face, and low breath’d words 
Fell. from his lips, like those we list awhile, 

On a Harp’s silver chords. 


His fingers fondly clasp’d 

His darling pencil—and with magic art 

He seem’d the Rainbow’s colors to have grasp'd 
Whose light was in his heart. 


e 


Slowly, as melts the sun 
Behind the tall, dark mountains in the west, 
Faded the vision he had gazed upon, 
In his long hour of rest. 


He woke—the balmy breeze 
Of the soft summer night play’d on his brow, 
While the pale Moon, gazing o’er land, and seas, 
Shone thro’ his casement now. 


He woke—the moonlit room, 
Narrow, and small, the lonely Easel there, 
His hand around the pencil—and the bloom 

Of his bright fancy—where ? 


Alone,—the vision’s past, 

The Spirit peopled, haunted vision’s gone, 

And the pale dreaming Painter, waked at last, 
To find himself—alone. 


Philadelphia, November, 1839. 
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CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No. V. 


**Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar !’’ Childe Harold. 


THE CHASE. 


‘She walks the waters like a thing of iife."' Corsair. 


A werx or more passed, heavily enough for our impatient crew, but full of pleasure 
to myself. Since my acquaintance with Isabel a change seemed to have come over me. 
A strange thing was this intimacy of ours. Three weeks had scarcely passed since we 
first met, and yet it seemed already as if I had known her for years. Days of pure, 
unalloyed felicity were they. 

At first I had fancied I was not indifferent to the beautiful girl, but after awhile her 
actions led me to fear that I had deceived myself, and I began to see in her deportment 
toward Jack especially, a frankness which she had once shewn toward inyself, and which 
had now given way to a singular reserve, almost amounting to coldness. While she would 
listen eagerly to his words, take his proffered arm with ready thanks, and even often gaily 
beckon him to her upon coming on deck,—she never accepted my aid without something 
cf embarrassment, and seemed studiously to shun my presence. This change from the 
open frankness of our earlier intimacy, was gradual but certain. T’o me it was incom- 
prehensible. Often I resolved boldly to ascertain the cause, but my courage always failed 
at the very moment it was requisite. No sooner would I mention her name than, perhaps, 
she would start, blush, and dropping her eyes downward, seem to be unwilling to protract 
the tete-a-tete, until Jack would come up, and with a gay sally, begin a conversation, which 
soon left me no hope of explanation. At other times she would lose this reserve, 
gradualiy become even animated, and be all that she was in the first days of our 
acquaintance. Once or twice when she and Jack were conversing gaily together, and I 
was brooding silently apart, I caught her dark eye directed toward me, and as it fell before 
my gaze, I could see the blood mount to her brow, like a gush of rosy sunlight. Was she 
angry with me t—I often asked at such times. I was puzzled. Even amid it all there were 
moments, blissful moments, when I thought she ioved me; but-another hour dissipated 
the dream, and I was once more a prey to an uncertainty, that threatened only to change 
into despair. 

Meanwhile, as our cruise had been somewhat protracted, it became necessary to run 
into some neutral port, for the purpose of obtaining stores; and the harbor of , being 
the one most convenient to our station, we put our gallant schooner before the wind, and 
ran down toward the bay. This determination opened a prospect for Mr. Thornton’s 
return to England, and after some consultations with the captain, it was resolved that 
Tsabel and her father should dis-embark at ,in order to await the chance of a passage to 
London. 

What pen can describe my sensations upon hearing this arrangement. I should lose 
Isabel, and perhaps forever. They who have loved for the first time can only picture my 
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feelings. To add to all, I was yet uncertain whether my passion was reciprocated. I was 
tortured by a thousand uneasy fears. 

It was a lovely evening. The wind was light; the seas were sparkling in the 
moonlight; and the distant island lay like a haze on the far off horizon. The moon was 
in the full, and sailing through a cloudless sky above, bathed the silent deep in floods of 
melting light. There was a holy, hushed, reverential awe upon all, and even the forecastle 
was buried in silence, except when a stifled laugh broke upon the stillness, or the voice 
of some old salt became excited in a yarn. For some time Isabel and her father had 
been promenading the deck, but after awhile he went below, and I suddenly found myself 
standing beside her. There was not another soul in that part of the ship. I was 
embarrassed, and I saw it was mutual. The moment I had longed for was now come, and 
yet I found myself unable to avail myself of it. I know not what I said, I never could 
remember, but I offered her my arm. She thanked me, took it, and there ensued a 
painful silence. At last, grown desperate, I made some remark about our contemplated 
separation. 

“Yes,” said she gaily, seeming to rally herself from her embarrassment, “ but we shal! 
meet again, shan’t we ?” 

“T know not,” I answered, half satisfied by the very tone she used, “ when fate may call 
me to England—certainly not till peace, and by that time,’ and I too strove to speak 
gaily, though I felt but little like it, “ you will perhaps be impossible to recognise—” 

“Why *” said she, half reproachfully, stopping and looking full into my face. It was 
a look I shall never forget,—it made my brain whirl again. 

“Oh!” I replied, still with assumed gaiety, and with the reckless boldness of the sailor, 
“by that time I shall have to enquire not for Miss Thornton, but for Mrs. a 

“Pshaw!” said she, pettishly giving my arm an impatient jerk, and then walking 
silently beside me, as if half offended. I grew puzzled,—then a light seemed breaking in 
upon me. Could it indeed be that she loved me? 

“And perhaps,” I continued, lowering my voice, “if ever we should meet again, Isabel 
Thornton in the whirl of gaiety and fashion, will scarcely remember the poor midshipman, 
whose only fortune is his sword.” 

For an instant she did not reply, but I fancied I heard a half-stifled sigh. 

“Indeed you wrong me,” she said earnestly, “believe me, I cannot forget you so 
soon, I shall always be proud to rank you as—as one of my—”’ she hesitated a moment, and 
then added, “my best friends.” It was a dangerous topic, and I scarce knew what to 
reply. Though every pulse beat wildly with sudden hope, yet even then I felt, if she loved 
me, honor would prevent me from urging my suit. She was wealthy, I was penniless. It 
would be the basest of actions to take advantage of my saving her life, and win from her a 
confession her parent might not approve. Even at this intoxicating moment these 
thoughts rushed through my mind,—but I know not what might have been the event had 
not the look-out sang forth at that instant, in tones that startled every one, 

“ A sail, broad on the weather beam,” 

And turning in that direction, we saw, glancing in the moonlight, the huge 
mainsail of a vessel, apparently larger than our own, and which until this moment had 
remained undiscovered. The surprise suspended our conversation, and as Mr. Thornton 
instantly appeared on deck, I lost all opportunity of conversing with his daughter. Indeed 
the exciting scene that soon ensued, and the duties I was called upon to perform, drove 
even our late tete-a-tete, deeply interesting as it was becoming, momentarily from my mind. 

The strange sail had evidently been bound for the harbor of , which as I have said 
before lay off some leagues to leeward,—but as soon as we observed her our helm was 
put down, and wearing round we ran across her forefoot, cutting off all hope of reaching her 
destination, and forcing her, by the mancuvre, to follow our example, in order to avoid a 
raking. She was still, however, too far distant to sustain much injury from any fire, but 
she seemed at once to be satisfied that her best reliance was upon her speed. We could see, 
however, that her ports equalled our own, and we knew her size to be superior, Her 
conduct, in avoiding a fight, seemed inexplicable, and would have made any other man 
than Captain Drew suspect foul play, or at least a stratagem. But his daring was second 
only to his energy. He stood a minute reconnoitering the stranger, and when he saw her 
haul every thing close, and go off dead to windward, he thundered forth, 

«“ Jam down the helm—haul in the sheets,—lay every thing down close there—and we ’Il 
see my brave fellows, who ’Il eat into the wind the fastest.” 

There is scarcely a more exciting thing than a well sustained chase, and accordingly every 
one on board gazed with breathless interest upon it. As it progressed, it grew more and 
more exciting, especially until an hour or two had tested our relative powers. The 
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stranger, at his first going off, had set the red-cross as a bravado, and we answered it at once 
by hoisting the stars and stripes, and throwing a shot from our long gnn afterhim. He 
was a large, clipper-louking craft, of exquisite run and rig, with every thing drawing aloft 
and alow; and a gallanter sight could not be imagined than to see him bending almost to 
the horizon, as he ran off within a point or two of the wind, now driving his gunwales far 
under water, and then swinging his reed-like masts upward as he recovered from the 
flaw. Our own craft had always boasted of this point of her sailing; but even her captain 
was forced to confess that she had at last found her match. An hour passed in exciting 
suspense. At times we fancied we were nearing her, and then again it was evident we were 
dropping astern. ‘To increase our speed every inch of canvass was wet down, but we 
soon saw that our enemy was following our example. Now the wind seemed to strengthen 
and give us the advantage, and then again it would lull, and our antagonist recovering, 
would go off again with renewed velocity. The success and disappointment, the hope and 
de-pair, the alternate fluctuations of a hundred feelings, kept us in a state of continued 
excitement, until all on board seemed regardless of time, and wrapt only in the excitement 
of the chase. 

“ By the powers,” exclaimed the captain, “but she sails well,—a sexbird could n't go 
into the wind better. Long as I ’ve been upon the sea, I never before saw a craft that had 
any thing like an equality with The Storm. That schooner yonder, is Baltimore built, I ’ll 
swear—” 

«“ Why Captain,” said Mr. Thornton laughingly, who had heard the remark, “is n't it 
possible that we Britons, bad as we are, might launch a fast-sailer too ?” 

“ Pardon me,” said my superior, good-humoredly, “I had no idea you were nigh. But 
you know all nations have their prejudices, and we yankees, as you call us, have one about 
those same Baltimore clippers.” 

«“ Well, you are half right I believe,” he answered, “for I think I know that craft, and if 
so, I may safely say she cannot be caught. A faster clipper never left port. She’s a 
privateer—the Mermaid.” 

“ Then she ’s ours,” exclaimed the captain, “for such a racer will play the deuce in these 
seas. We must keep up the chase if it lasts till Christmas.” 

Deeply interesting as the chase was, there seemed little probability of determining it for 
hours. The moon meanwhile, was nearly down; the land to leeward gradually faded in 
the distance ; nothing but the vast outline of the sea met the eye in every quarter; and one 
by one the spectators went below, until none were left above except the watch. Silence 
reigned on the late peopled deck, the seas were buried in the hush of midnight, and no sound 
was heard breaking the stillness, except the whistle of the wind through the rigging, and 
the rush of the waves along the side. I forgot instantly the chase and all connected with 
it,—I recurred to the conversation that evening with Isabel; and I felt a lightness, a 
gaiety of heart, in fancying myself beloved, such as I had never before experienced, and 
which even now I cannot describe. There was little in what she had said,—but then it was 
the manner. Love, like dying men, will catch at straws,—and I already fancied myself 
beloved. Yet I determined to do nothing dishonorable, and carefully to abstain from any 
entanglement her parent might disapprove. I could not dream of marriage for years to 
come, and with a sigh, I felt that after all, Isabel could never be mine. A day or more 
would separate us, and in all probability forever. As I thought of this I almost repented 
my resolution, determining to win, not in luoks but in words, the avowal of her love. But 
then my better genius came to my aid, and I vowed, come what might, never to tarnish my 
honor, the only heritage, alas! that fate had left me. My feelings alternating thus between 
pleasure and sadness, left me in no enviable state, and when my watch was up I retired to 
my hammock, almost repining at destiny. As TI turned to look upon the stranger, I could 
just see her, dim and uncertain, looming like a da.k shadow on the horizon, still eating into 
the wind, and seemingly just where she was a couple of hours before. 

“ Where ’s the chase now, Jack?” said Irvine sleepily, as his fellow came down to rouse 
him for the morning watch, waking me, by the noise, from a broken sleep, in which I had 
dreamed of the stranger, Isabel, Westininster Abbey, and a whole score of wild and 
half-remembered nonsense. 

: “ Still to windward I fancy, but the fact is it ’s so dark that we have n’t seen him this half 
our. 

The morning was just breaking when I went on deck. The sky was streaked with 
ragged clouds, and a mist brooded far and near over the waters. We were still holding 
on to windward, but the stranger was altogether lost sight of, and even when the fog 
gradually rose from the sea it was impossible to discern him in his exjected position. We 
looked, stared at each other, and at length, at a sudden exclamation from the look-out, 
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laughed outright. The privateer had passed us to Iceward in the darkness, and was now 
seen skimming away toward the port we had left some twelve hours befure. He was 
already well down on the horizon, and the chances of overtaking him seemed absolutely 
nothing. The order, however, was given, we came gallantly round, filled after our foe, and 
went sweeping down toward him like an eagle darting after his prey. 

The bustle of the chase soon brought all on deck, and for a while the excitement of 
the preceding evening seemed rivalled. Though our foe sailed surprisingly well before 
the wind, it was evident that we were gaining upon him, and before many hours had 
elapsed, would overhaul him in despite of his efforts. The coast, meanwhile, as the 
morning advanced, could once more be seen rising like a dim cloud ahead, and as we 
drew nearer, increasing to a bolder outline, until at length it stood forth clear, dark, and 
massy, in all its profile of rugged hills and intervening vallies. It was yet, however, far 
away, when we found ourselves ranging within cannon shot of our foe. But we could not 
open our fire without lessening our speed. Accordingly we held on with every thing 
straining, determined if possible to cut out our enemy before he could reach the neutral 
waters. Nor were we without hopes of success. The wind lulled for a moment, veered a 
point or two uncertainly about, and then came out blowing strong from a quarter which 
forced the stranger, instead of seeking the protection of the highlands, to run along the coast 
in order to avoid an action. We soon saw two that we sailed the better the stronger it 
blew; and though the gale increased, Captain Drew, with his characteristic hardihood, 
refused to reef a sail, until we were spanking along with every thing cracking aloft, and the 
water whizzing past us as we darted like an arrow on. Our men partaking of the 
excitement, gathered forward in eager groups, and we could see by their impatience, 
longed for a fair fight with the stranger. But their wishes were soon to be gratified,—the 
crisis of the chase was rapidly approaching. 

The sudden change of the wind had been one of those little accidents which often occur; 
but in the present instance, it decided, perhaps, the fate of the pursuit. By veering more 
landward the breeze had forced the privateer partly off the coast, and consequently, had 
given us a chance of getting partially between him and the land. Our quick sighted 
commander saw at once the advantage, and availed himself of it on the instant. Holding 
boldly on our way, in spite of the foe, we soon gained a position by which, without actually 
seeming to do so, we were yet able to choose our relative stations. We did not gain this, 
however, without a broadside from the privateer; but we only answered with our long 
Tom, hauled after the schooner, and once more gave ourselves up to the chase. 

“ Huzza! my lads,” cried the excited Captain, “we have them now at our mercy, and 
can force the scoundrels to fight whether or no—what say you, Mr. Jones, eh?” 

“Their last chance is up, sir,—but see, the desperadoes! they are about to make a bo'd 
push to get into the harbor—look there, they go about—they fire their long guns in passing, 
they hoist a jock at every mast-head, and now, by the honor of our flag, they are dead in for 
the coast.” 

“Tt is even s9,” coolly ejaculated the captain, “but let them pepper away—we ’ll not 
waste powder at such a distance, but see if we cannot cut them off,—let the ship be cleared 
for action though, and then beat to quarters. Quarter master down with your helm.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the response, and coming up a point or two, we began gradually to 
edge in toward the coast, gaining rapidly upon the schooner, whose track now lay across 
our starboard bow, in order to get between the headland, that lying right ahead of us, 
offered to her the only chance of safety. As the slightest glance at our relative positions 
will shew, our only hope of success was in running in before her, driving her to sea again, 
or commencing the action in earnest. For if we should fail in getting between her and the 
land, she would certainly hazard the risk of our broadside, when, if undamaged, a few 
moments would place her within the neutral waters. Jt was a trial of skill,—and it 
passed rapidly and breathlessly. We were now within pistol shot of the stranger, and yet, 
so eager were both to get the Jead that not a gun had been fired. The old quarter-master 
kept his eye undeviatingly fixed ahead, the captain watched with equal eagerness our 
chances, and every man of our now silent crew, stood with his match-lock ready, and his 
cutlass at his side, prepared either to open our fire, or board at the given signal. 

“ Are the grapnels prepared?” whispered the captain to me, as I came aft. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Ts all ready for boarding, Mr. Jones ?”’ 

«“ Every thing, sir!” 

«“ What ship is that?” thundered the captain on the instant leaping upon a gun, as we 
darted up to the stranger’s bow, “haul down your colors to The Schooner Storm, of the 
United States Navy.” 
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‘«‘Give it to them there fore and aft, my hearts of oak,” roared back the captain of the 
privateer, gallantly leaping into his main rigging, and shewing the lion courage of a brave 
man, now that he saw his escape was inevitable, ‘“‘pour it into them like hail, and the 
day ’s ours.” And as he spoke a terrific fire was opened with the heavy metal of his 
schooner, that convinced us we had engaged one far our superior, and made us for a moment 
stagger beneath it. But our brave leader had foreseen as much, and had made preparaticn 
to carry him by boarding. Nor did his sagacity fail him. As we dashed up to the 
stranger’s bow, despite the ficry hail around us, we took the wind for a moment from 
the sails of our foe, he dropped astern, we ran into his fore-chains, fell alongside, were 
instantly entangled with his rigging, and before the privateer could recover from his 
surprise, the order to let go the grapnels had been given, we were fast to our foe, and 


then springing into the rigging, our captain waved his sword aloft, shouted in a voice of 
thunder, 


“ Boarders, away there !” 


And followed by scores of men, he leapea upon tlie deck of the stranger, cutting, 
hewing, and clearing his way before him, until with his gallant followers, he had driven the 
startled, and half disciplined crew, back upon the quarter deck of their ship. Here they 
made a desparate rally, and their leader fought with the bravery of despair. But they 
never recovered their surprise, and taken in the flank by a new swarm of boarders from 
dur craft, were soon drisen down the hatches, until not a man but the captain was left to 
dispute the deck. He too was wounded, and forced to give up his sword. With his 


_own hands our captain hauled duwn the British flag——and then a roar of wild huzzas went 


up till the welkin echoed with the sound. 
Our surprise that a vessel so much our superior should ayoil a combat, was soon 
accounted for from her being only partially manned, and having besides a rich booty on 


board. Still, however, her crew out-numbered our own, and I can only account for the - 


ease of our victory, by the panic ensuing upon our bo!d and daring attempt. I had no doubt 
then, as indeed I subsequently learned, that our force was imagined to be far greater 
than it really was. As one of the prisoners grumbled, an old salt by-the-bye who had sailed 
with Nelson—*he ’d fight as long as any one, but he could n’t stand men who charged like 
devils.” 

As Mr. Jones had been wounded, I was given the command of the prize, and we then 
bore up in company for . In a few hours, amid a salute from the port, we both anchored 
in the harbor. 

The duties of my command were so urgent that I had searcely a moment to spare, and 
consequently saw little of Isabel before her departure. As there was a larger port a short 
travel up the coast, from which there would a better chance of a passage to London or 
Jamaica, Mr. Thornton resolved to go there at once, and await the first opportunity. The 
second day after we got in he took leave of us and departed. I could only spare the half 
hour that saw them start. Never shall I forget the kindness of the old man, or the profusion 
of his thanks. Isabel said less, but she looked sad. . What could make me happier? 

“ And so we will take no excuse, my young preserver,” said Mr. Thornton in conclusion, 
* but come to sce us you must. This war will, it must soon end. We shall hear often from 
each other I trust, and when I am too idle to be your correspondent, I shall press Isabel into 
my service,’ and regardless of the crimson that dyed her cheek as he proceeded, he 
continued, “she will make a readier, and I fancy, quite as pleasant a letter-writer—won’t 
you, my love? Ah! you need n’t mind being my amanuensis. But now we must part. 
God bless you, my young friend,—depend upon it if ever you want a friend, old John 
Thornton, of Thornton Hall, Sussex, will stand by you, as you sailors have it, till the last 
timber deserts you. Again God bless you.” 

“ Farewell,” I could scarcely gasp, grasping his hand, “ farewell, Isabel,” and then ina 
whisper, I added hurriedly, as I pressed the fair girl’s hand, “heaven bless you, will you 
sometimes think of me, Isabel ?” 

“Oh! yes—” she whispered involuntarily, fuintly returning the pressure, “but too— 
too often,” and with eyes suffused with tears, the carriage started, she waved her 
handkerchief, her father bowed, they were whirled away, and for a moment I stood looking 
after them, scarce conscious that it was not all a dream. One delightful emotion pervaded 
my frame—the consciousness that I was beloved. It came at the moment of parting, and in 
such a guise as could not be misunderstood. That last look,—the sigh, the tear, the 
hurricd word formed thereafter, the theme of daily reveries, and nightly dreams. I resolved 
to win a name which Isabel might deserve. From that hour I became a new being. I was 
no longer the careless reefer, but restless and ambitious, I coveted distinction, and longed 
for success in my profession. Years rolled by, and still my load star was Isabel. I mingled 
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with the proud, the rich, and beautiful, and yet I met none that thrilled me like her. The 
very name of Isabel, if it fell casually upon my ear, made every nerve tingle. I had made it 
the altar of my heart;—did she, I often asked myself, still remember me? But I 
anticipate. 

Our preparations in , were soon finished. It was resolved that lieutenant Jones 
should return home in our last prize,—and that, as the commodore had left no orders for 
us at the rendezvous, we should proceed in a cruise farther north, shaping our course, as 
convenience might from time to time dictate. As I was the oldest midshipman on board, I 




















succeeded Mr. Jones, and became acting lieutenant of The Storm. 
prophecy of my good old commodore fulfilled. 


Philadelphia, November 16th, 1839. 


Already was the first 


THE RETURN 


Tus world looks on me coldly, 
My summer friends are fied, 
And I come to thee, my Mother, 
To soothe my aching head. 

Once more en thy dear bosom, 
My weary eyes I close, 

And sigh for the peaceful visions 
Of childhood’s sweet repose. 


My check hath lost its redness, 
And my lip its joyous smile ; 
Yet still for thee, my Mother, 
This heart beats warm the while. 
Aye, pass thy gentle fingers 
Amid my curls once more, 
Though they have lost the brightness, 
My boyhood’s beauty wore! 


I know the form is trembling, 
That was so tall and strong ; 
And my voice hath lost its fulness, 
That was so praised in song. 

Yet weep not, best-beloved, 
This air will brace my frame ; 

And the voice regain its music, 
That only speaks thy name! 


Yet worse than this, my Mother, 
These eyes have looked on sin, 

And at the bowers of pleasure, 
My feet have entered in. 


Philadelphia, November 6th, 1639. 
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BY ELORA. 


Then she I loved so wildly, 
Whose smile for me was light, 
Forsook me in my anguish, 
And left a starless night. 


Yet thou —Heaven bless thee—Mother— 
For all those pitying tears, 
And for thy sweet caressing, 
That banishes my fears. 
Thy love was mine in gladness, 
And oh, how well I knew 
If I turned to thee in sorrow, 
I ’d find it still as true. 


I thought to bring thee riches, 

To make thy home more bright, 
And grieve that I should only 

Bring darkness and a blight. 
Yet, when these balmy breezes 

Give back my strength once more, 
I will toil for thee, my Mother, 

And thy wants shall all be o’er! 


A smile lit up the features, 
That were so wan and fair, 
And a sudden gleam of sunlight 
Fell on the shining hair— 
The aching head so weary 
Had found a better rest ;— 
And his last thoughts were those of love 
Upon his Mother’s breast ! 





A TALE OF TRUTH. 


oo“ 





Of one, who loved not wisely, 
But too well.”’ Othello. 


Ix the beautiful little church of St. Roche a marriage ceremony had just been completed, 
and the priest was raising his hands to heaven to invoke a blessing on the newly-married 
couple. The bride was young and beautiful, but her extreme paleness, and her eyes suffused 
with tears, told most forcibly that it was not a marriage of affection; the young man, who 
was now her husband, seemed as if he dared scarcely raise his eyes toward her who was 
his bride; he held her hand listlessly in his own, some vague and irresolute feeling 
seeming to have completely taken possession of him, and it might almost be said that, like 
the bride, he was a mere passive actor in the scene; his age might be about twenty ;—in 
person, he was remarkably handsome, and he was just united to Elise Berthaud, the only 
daughther of one of the first nobles of Brittany, and the most celebrated beauty of the 
province, but the bridegroom felt that he was only Henri Lenoir, the son of Count 
Berthaud’s steward. 

The mighty events which were then taking place in France had destroyed all distinctions 
of rank in society, and the highest and the lowest were then equal. Count Berthaud, a few 
’ months before this strange alliance had taken place, had seen himself stripped by the 

Revolution of all his wealth, and he had also seen his own steward become the purchaser of 
his estates. Moreover, he had to feel that at the moment of the greatest peril, even when 
the scaffolds were deluged with blood, the steward had, at the risk of his own life, saved 
that of his master. The humble but honest steward, who disdained to be a niggard, in his 
generosity, had offered to the Count the restitution of all his property, merely requesting 
that the only daughter of the Count might be united to his son. The Count had not 
hesitated what course to pursue, he saw such a step was still necessary for his own 
preservation, though the steward had not said as much; his daughter gave her hand where 
her father commanded; and the Count, previous to the ceremony, in token of the 
degradation he could not help feeling, had covered over the portraits of his ancestors with 
black crape—for the course of its nobility was ended. 

An hour after the ceremony, all was silent in the chateau,—no rejoicings marked the 
event; it might have been a funeral that had taken place, judging from the air of solemnity 
that hung around. Elise was in her own room, she was seated near the window, her head 
resting on her hands, and she no longer strove to conceal her feelings, for the tears chased 
each other rapidly down her cheeks; the door opened, and Henri entered. 

« You are weeping !” he exclaimed with a voice rendered tremulous by emotion. 

At the sound of his voice, Elise started, but quickly recovering herself, her features 
assumed an air of calmness and dignity. 

“You are in grief,” replied Henri, “when I would have given my life to spare you a 
single moment of anguish ; yes—yes, Elise. I can sec it all; it is not such a marriage as 
you have contemplated in your day-dreams; had you been free, your choice would never 
have fallen upon the humble Henri Lenoir.” 


“Sir,” replied Elise, “I have obeyed my father’s commands, and from me you will 
never hear one word of complaint nor reproach——” 

“ No!—no! Elise!—it is not that; but you are suffering, deeply suffering. I will be all 
to you that man can be; your every wish shall be my most anxious care;—my whole life 


shall be devoted to you. You turn from me! alas, it is true, then, you love another.” 
“Sir?” 
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“It must be true; but I will not question you; and yet one word from you would render 
me the happiest of men. Elise, I have long loved you, and heaven only knows how truly ;— 
nay, do not turn from me thus. I tell you so now, to-morrow I cannot. You have ever 
been the brightest object of my wishes; before me by day, present at night in my dreams; 
and oh! what pictures of happiness have I not painted, in which you were most 
prominent; and now the most darling object of my heart is attained—you are my 
wife " 

A slight emotion escaped from Elise ; but Henri quickly continued, “ Pardon me, Elise, if 
I tell you of that which interests you little; you do not wish for a love so ardent, and which 
is not according to the cold forms of your great wor!d. You cannot be happy with me; it 
is in vain I should strive to gain your affection, and I love you too well to cause you that 
pain I have the means of sparing you. I am about to part from you for ever——” 

“ How ?”’ 

“ Why you see, Mademoiselle, that we of the humbler classes in life have for our guides 
our hearts and our consciences. It is our all—it is enough; my own happiness matters little 
to any one; yours is my only care. You do not wish for me!—France—my country—calls 
for me. I am now an officer in the 16th Lancers; if at a future time you should hear of 
some daring feat where my name is mentioned, remember it was love for you that prompted 
me to it.” 

Elise raised her eyes for a moment to fix them on her husband, but they were quickly 
withdawn, and her glance turned away; some strange conflict was evidently working in her 
breast. 

“Tf, Mademoiselle, you wish for aught that I can do, one word brings me to your 
feet; and if it is the chance of war that I am to die, our marriage contract gives you 
all our fortune.” 

“Oh! Lenoir! I do not wish for that!” 

“T am sure, Mademoiselle, you are too goed, too generous, to wish for my death; all I ask 
of you is sometimes to remember me! think that there is one who, wheresoever fate may 
lead him, still dearly—fondly loves you. Farewell!” 

Henri pronounced these words with much emotion, and left the room abruptly. Elise’s 
eyes were again suffused with tears, not for the liberty she had lost, but for love. “Henri!” 
she exclaimed; it was, however, too late. 








Eight years passed away, and the Count Berthaud was no more; the steward, too, had 
followed his master to his last resting place ; and the only person residing at the chateau was 
Elise, changed somewhat. from the Elise of the earlier date of our story; she was no 
longer the young timid girl, but the grave and austere woman, upon whose countenance an 
air of melancholy had habitually fixed itself; the love toward Henri that had slightly kindled 
was now effaced by time, and the still beautiful Elise had become a politician. 

She was one day seated at her secretaire, busied in some matter pertaining to her favorite 
pursuit, when her servant announced a visitor, He was aman about fifty years of age; 
tall, with a quick penetrating eye, and a brief and sudden form of speech; it was M. Massol, 
one of those men who float on the surface of all political troubles, and who seem to mix in 
all the political intrigues, and yet ensure safety for themselves. 

Elise was holding a pen in her hand as M. Massol entered; she paused an instant, and 
then suddenly throwing it down, she exclaimed, “ No—no, M. Massol, I will not do it !” 

“And why not?” replied the other, with an insinuating expression ; “and why not, ’t is 
mere childishness—Henri is but a short league hence; in an hour he is here, and if you 
but say the word, he is ours. Remember, Madame, he is a most important accession to us; 
his influence is very great; in a word, Madame, if you but gain him to our party, one half 
the army are sure to follow him. You cannot hesitate how to act in such a case!” 

“Indeed, I cannot.—No! no; suppose he were to imagine that I love him !?”’ 

“ Well, Madame, what of that? is he not your husband? is it any such great sacrifice 
in a noble cause for a woman to love her husband for a time; that is to say, you have told 
me that he loves you—a man in love is surely an easy conquest, you may mould him as you 
will to your purpose.” 

“Tn truth, M. Massol. ’\ is hard to decide; he loves me I know, and he is brave and 
generous; and were he but of rank equal to my own, I would Ad 

“Love your husband! Coime—throw away this false pride; he was not noble when you 
married ; at least he is so now. Come, write ;—come—’t is but a line on this sheet of paper, 
and see the ink is in the pen.” 
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“You are deceived M. Massol; Henri Lenoir would not even for me betray his 
Sovereign. Napoleon has made him what he is;—given him rank and honors, I know he 
will not deceive him !” 

“« Madame, you know little of the world; or history would have taught you, it is always 
those on whom sovereigns have been most lavish of honor and rank, who have betrayed 
them; it is nature. Man is but a creature of self-interest.” 

« But should he refuse me—I have committed—dcgraded myself to no purpose.” 

“ Refuse you!—absurd. What Henri Lenoir, the son of the humble steward, refuse the 
advances of the noble and illustrious Countess Berthaud! why he would be overwhelmed 
with your graciousness and condescension. Write, Madame, write; and I pledge myself 
that in an hour you see him at your feet—all love—all duty and devotion to your service ; 
and surely then you can make him all you wish. Write—write!” and M. Massol placed 
the pen in her hand, and guided it to the paper. 

Elise wrote, scarcely knowing what; and in an instant M. Massol had taken the paper and 
left the room. 

“Stay!” Elise cried, “stay; I command you, Sir. I will not write!” but he was 
gone—it was too late. 





The noise of horses entering the court-yard, attracted Elise’s attention. Two officers 
were below; one of them a man evidently of high rank, who throwing the bridle to his 
companion, entered the chateau, and demanded to be shewn to the Countess. It was 
Henri Lenoir. 

On entering the presence of his wife after eight years absence, it was clear by his emotion 
that his feelings were still as ardent as ever; the quick fond gaze that he turned toward 
Elise, told her how fondly he still loved her. The Countess, on her part, was much 
embarrassed, not only at the presence of her husband, but a rapid glance told her how much 
she was mistaken; she had imagined to see the rude peasant of former days, with his rude 
yet frank manners—uncouth and embarrassed in his actions; but the person before her 
was widely different; it was a bold dashing soldier; his face somewhat scarred by here and 
there a sabre cut, but still handsome in the extreme: his manners were easy and elegant, 
whilst the rich uniform, decorated with the crosses he had worn upon the battle-field, shewed 
both his rank and his courage, and Elise felt that such a man she could love with all a 
woman’s adoration. 

“You have sent for me, Countess, and I am present; without your command, J should 
not have forced myself upon you!” 

“It was no command, Sir,” said Elise, hesitatingly ; “it was a request!” 

« What matters a word, Countess; the import is still the same, call it what you may ;— 
still I like the word command the best—it is as it should be!” 

Elise was evidently ill at ease; but raising her eyes to Henri, she exclaimed with 
considerable hesitation, “ Have I not the right to complain of you; for more than a week 
you have been near the chateau, and you have never been to it—nor to me?” 

“‘Madame the chateau is your own. I do not exercise the right of master here; nothing 
told me of a kind welcome, nor that you even remembered me by name: save when the 
unhappy circumstances of our union recalled to you the chains that bound you to me despite 
rourself.”” 

: “ Nay, you are deceived! ‘Time—circumstances are changed. You might have thought 
that after ull the dangers and troubles you have passed, some repose was necessary, and 
you might have felt that there was one whom your presence would have gladdened.” 

“Have you entertained sach feelings for me, Elise? or are you but mocking the poor 
Henri Lenoir? Ah! you know not what it is to feel as I have done ;—tv look around a 
field of fearful carnage and think, when the kind and gentle hand of woman ministered to 
the last wants of the dying, that I must fall, with none to shed a tear of pity over me; for 
even in death there is a sweet consoling spirit in woman’s love, that softens many a bitter 
pang. Tell me, Elise, are you behaving with frankness toward me?” and he seized her 
hand within his own. 

The Countess turned her head away, for her eyes were filled with tears. 

“Henri, you have wronged me in your thoughts; but you know not what a woman feels. 
Often have I been on the point of writing to you, and yet I dared not, as the thought 
crossed me that your love might have changed. I have watched you in your course; seen 
with proud satisfaction how nobly you have won your fame, and looked forward to the day 
that would bring you to me again!” 
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“ Heaven bless you, Elise, for those words !—my own dear Elise !—what a weight have 
you removed from my heart!—this moment repays me years of anguish—to think that you 
should love me—that I should have earned that love at last, for which I would have gladly 
laid down life itself !’’ 

“But, Henri, there is one thing;—you must give me one—only one proof of your 
affection !” 

“Is it Elise would ask a proof of Henri Lenoir—what wish of yours is there he would 
not gratify ?” 

“ Henri, you love—as I do—your country, and would not see it thus under the iron 
tule of an usurper. France wants repose, which it can never enjoy under Napoleon, but 
only when the legitimate sovereign regains his throne. Henri! in the army you are 
all-powerful; a word from you would do all that can be done. You will obtain the favor and 
gratitude of your lawful Sovereign, and with it, Henri! my love!’ 

The color at once flew from Henri’s countenance, and he allowed the hand of Elise to fall 
by her side, as he exclaimed, with much feeling, “And your love is to be purchased at the 
price of my dishonor. Oh! fool—fool, that I have been.” 

“ Henri!” exclaimed Elise, with all the tenderness she could throw into her voice, 
“ Henri !—listen to me !” 

“ Madame, when you despised and hated me, France threw open her arms toward me. I 
have fought for her, and she has overwhelmed me with her gratitude; and you ask me, as 
the price of your love, to betray her, and you say you can love the man who, covered with 
disgrace and infamy, accedes to your proposals. Madame, I refuse you.” 

“ Then your love for me was but an empty speech; it withdraws before a slight sacrifice ; 
a false principle of honor is worth more to you than my happiness and your own. No— 
no! you have never loved me !” 

‘«* Never loved you !—TI have loved you more than man ever loved woman. My life—all— 
that man could lay down—was at your feet ; but my honor is sacred—it is not mine to give. 
Nay, Elise, give me your love; but seek not to cover me with infamy !—Love me as I am, 
but not as a degraded being—despised by all the world. You will not!” and be turned 
toward the door. “ Farewell!” 

“Stay, Henri, listen to me!” the conflicting feelings which agitated the breast of the 
Countess, making her speak with much vehemence. “ Stay, Henri!” 

“One word, Elise, and I am yours for ever; but, mark me, if I leave the chateau, it is for 
ever !—But one word.” 

“ Henri, agree to my proposals ?” 

“ Never !—farewell!—and may heaven for ever bless you.” 

The Countess essayed to answer, but Henri had left the chateau, and the noise of the 
horses, urged to their fullest speed, rang upon her ears. 





Years rolled on, and the destinies of France often changed by the mighty events of its 
mighty yet restless master; but the battle of Waterloo—the proudest page of English history 
—was the downfall of the Revolution, and swept away at one blow all the vestiges of 
years and years of misrule and misguided ambition. It was on the eve of the last of the 
eventful days of the battle of Waterloo, when the French armies were evidently dispirited 
and defeated, that one of the most distinguished generals was seen using the utmost 
exertions to rally the troops; for a moment he had succeeded, for he was one to whom the 
soldiers were devotedly attached; it was, however, but for a moment, that the rally took 
place ; for, suddenly the general was observed to drop the bridle of his horse—his head fell 
back, and he faintly murmured “ France—France—my poor lost country!’ It was Henri 
Lenoir ! 

The night had scarce cast its shadows around, when a woman, apparently of high rank, 
was seen making her way amidst the horrors of the field of death; she cast her glances 
around her on every side, as if intently seeking some object, and for a considerable time, her 
endeavors seemed in vain; suddenly, however, she uttered a piercing cry, and threw herself 
at the feet of a dying man. “ Henri!—Henri!” she exclaimed, with the most intense 
anguish: “ You will not repulse me now!—look Henri!—it is your own Elise—your 
forgotten repulsed wife—look Henri! see me at your feet. Oh! say that you forgive me !— 
that you will live for my sake—that the past shall be forgotten, and we shall be happy with 
each other!” 

The dying man raised his eyes, and as they fell upon the countenance of his wife, a beam 
of pleasure seemed to flash across them, and pressing with all his feeble strength her 
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hand, “Elise,” he exclaimed, “ Elise—my own Elise—my wife—I do forgive you with 
all my heart—France is no more—and my last and fondest hope is for my own Elise— 
for——” 

His head fell upon his shoulder, whilst a slight convulsive shudder passed across his frame. 
It was the last. Henry Lenoir was no more! 

* * * * * . 

On the right of the cemetery of Pére le Chaise, a very short distance after entering the 
gates, stands a simple yet remarkably chaste and elegant monument; it bears but one word 
elegantly carved to mark it as the last resting-place of one, who nobly served his country ; 
that word is “ Henri,” and the idle visitors to this melancholy, yet beautiful spot, may even 
yet observe, at fixed periods, a lady advancing to the tomb, renewing, with her own hands, 
the flowers scattered around; uttering at the same time a brief, but fervent prayer for one 
lost ere gained; who, like the diamond, dull in its pristine state, bursts forth with all its 
brilliancy, when the rough exterior is softened down. 


October, 1839. in A. P, 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A LADY ON HER WEDDING DAY, 


WITH A BOUQUET OF WAX FLOWERS. 

















Ir is the day, th’ eventful day, 
On which we hail the bride; 

To-day thy lot in life is cast, 
Whatever may betide. 

Yet e’er the bridal pledge is given, 
And e’er the vow is spoken, 

Receive, dear Ann, from friendship’s hand, 
Affection’s truest token. 

We give thee flowers—gay blooming flowers, 
O! brighter, lovelier far, 

More fair in form—more rich in hue 
Than Eastern jewels are. 


The emblems of the heart we bring 
Which most resemble thee: 

The silver-crested daisy, 
In its meek simplicity ; 

The lilac in its modesty, 
And the cammelia white, 

Resemblance of a purity, 
As spotless as ’t is bright. 

The snow-drop chaste, the primrose mild, 
The humble violet, 

Are thine—but other flowers we seek 
To form our posey yet. 





Be thine the glowing rose of love 
Nor thorns its stem annoy ; 
Be thine the daffodil uf hope, 
The woodbine flower of joy; 
Be thine the dahlia in its pri‘e, 
The pride of conscious worth ; 
Be thine the jasmine of cortcnt, 
The crocus buds of mirth ; 
The azure bell of constancy, 
With love and hope we mect ; 
The orange-scented bridal flower, 
Shall make the gift complete. 





Accept our wishes for thy bliss, 
On this thy bridal morn, 

And be thy path with roses strewed, 
Like those without a thorn, 

The offerings of the early spring, 
With summer’s here combined, 
Denote each varied charm and grace, 

That centres in thy mind. 
Unfading as the flowers we give, 
The love we bear to thee; 
Unfaiding as the flowers we give, 
May all thy pleasures be. M. J. 


























OCEAN’S FIRST SIGHT. 


BY JOHN S. DU SOLLE, ESQ. 


Suggested by a visit to the beach near Cape May Court House. 


Txov dark, mysterious, agitated sea! 
At length I stand 
Upon thy surf-beat shore, thy pebbly strand: 
How have I panted thus to look on thee! 
How have I longed to hear thy thrilling voice! 
To float upon thy bosom! and to gaze 
Upon the diamond stars, whose myriad blaze 
Lights up thy bending skies! 


How have I loved thee, proud one! though, ’till now, 
Thy glories were to me as things unknown, 
Save, as the breath of fame their picture drew ;— 
Yet, like some timid maiden, whose fair brow 
And melancholy cheek, hath flushed for one 
“ She ne’er had looked upon, 
(A fond, praise-kindled, homage, deep, as true,) 
So, have I loved thee, thou majestic main! 
And even in sleep’s wild, fancy-stirring, reign, 
When, like a cloud, 
Despotic Night her loneliness hath flung 
O’er the hushed city’s mammuon-worshipped crowd, 
Making the desolate streets look dim and long— 
Even then, to thee, my thoughts have fondly clung! 
Oh! I have dreamed 
Of boisterous tempests; of inundant waves, 
Heaving like mountains upward, till they seemed 
To kiss the very heavens; of coral caves, 
That with a million sparkling treasures tcemed ; 
Of gold, that gleamed 
From out thine hidden depths and secret cells, 
Like to another sunlight—such as laves 
The hill-tops with its glory; glittering shells, 
Invaluable gems, and precious stones, 
Strewed among dead men’s bones; 
And hideous skulls, that from their pearly graves 
Glistened exultingly, as if with joy, 
That they ’mid such magnificence might lie! 


But these were dreams—vain dreams of idle hours; 
Such dreams as fairy-footed Fancy brings 
Ere Time hath crushed Hope’s laughter-featured flowers, 
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264 OCEAN’S FIRST SIGHT. 


Or Care hath clipped her frolic-loving wings; 
Such dreams as paint life of the rose’s hue; 
A thing of smiles, and mirth, and beaming eyes, 
That seem all tenderness, all truth,—as though 
They mocked net the fond heart with fantasies. 
Aye, t'iese were dreams—no waking thoughts—but now, 
Thy magnitude—thy grandeur—meet mine eye! 
I feel thy free winds stealing o’er my brow! 
- Thy wild, and white-wing’d, sea-birds, sweep me by! 
‘|. Now, I can lend thy surf a listening ear, 
ate With its deep-thundering, hollow-sounding, roar, 
As of an hundred cataracts tumbling near; 
Now I can tread thy tempest-beaten shore, 
With thick-leaved cedars fringed, and shivering pines; 
And thy beach, strewed with many a wreck of yore; 
Or, I can climb thy sand-hills slippery height, 
And, where the feint horizon thee entwines 
As with a circling belt of living light, 
Count the dim sails that flutter into sight! 
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Before me, as if spanned 
By some huge, slumbering, serpent’s heaving length, 
Thy listless waters stretch; or, murmuring stand, 
And for a moment lingering ere they meet, 
Gather together their assembled strength, 
And roll in headlong breakers at my feet. 
4 Anon they swell again, and like a band 
Of warrior-brothers, in thick phalanx joined, 
4 Thy billows toss their plumed heads to the wind; 
7 Lifting with strength gigantic to the sky 
. The tall ship, quivering as they hurry by. 


Kachina ay op tn ating 





Oh! it is pleasant thus to look on thee, 
Thou mightiest of earth’s mysteries! of whom 
What wondrous things are spoken! yet, to me 
ig Thou art not half so terrible, as some 
4 Have represented thee. But, I have known 
Thee only in. thy kindliest-tempered mood ; 
Thy gentlest, mildest, moments; when the sun 
mete With his bright laugh lit up thy solitude, 
And thou could’st not (if thou had’st tried to,) frown. 
I know not what thou may’st be when the night 
Hath folded thee in darkness; when the storm 
Hath stooped to bellow o’er thee, in its flight, 
Its tones of threat, and tumult, and alarm. 
Thou may’st be terrible then—though not so know— 
Yet I should love the spirit-stirring sight! 
Since in thy fearful puissance I might see 
: An emblem of the Deity! 
4 And through thee, bow 
a To that Omnipotent Power, that with a nod, 
Into sublime existence bade thee start; 
And thus, my heart, 
Might “look through nature, up to nature’s God!” 
Philadelphia, November llth, 1829. 






































THE USE AND ABUSE OF TALENTS. 


AN ESSAY. 


TaLents are precious gifts; but it is seldom that they are possessed in a superior 


degree, and still more seldom that their use is ennobled by being consecrated to virtue. 


Among so many great geniuses who have successfully cultivated the arts and sciences, there 
are too many who disgrace themselves by a contempt of decency and manners. To what 
cause is this misfortune to be ascribed? Is it that Nature, too penurious of her blessings, 
enriches the mind at the expense of the heart? Is it that Fortune, jealous of a glory in 
which she has no part, delights in humbling great men by the absurdities and errors into 
which she suffers them to fall? Chance, which has destroyed so many admirable 
productions of antiquity, has preserved works, the loss of which would have been less worthy 
of our regret, and whose very perfection could never indemnify society for the pernicious 
effects they are calculated to produce. 

If we turn over the pages of history, we shall see talents honored as long as they 
respected manners, and contemned and degraded when they violated their purity. Where 
facts decide, speculations are useless, and reasoning superfluous. Hence we may infer the 
following truth, so honorable to manners—That they are the true source of the glory of 
talents. 

It is not a blind instinct, but an enlightened discernment, that has inspired mankind with 
a respect and admiration for talents, which have always been honored in proportion to the 
utility derived from them; the most necessary had the first preference; but it was never 
supposed that any thing injurious to manners could be truly advantageous to society. To 
whom did men first raise altars and pay divine homage? To those from whom they derived 
benefits. Skilful artificers, who discovered the means of abridging our labors, of insuring their 
success, of providing for the wants of humanity; profound speculators, who brought to light 
the riches of Nature, and the remedies she had provided for our evils; legislators, whoee 
wisdom assembled mankind, formed empires, strengthened the bonds of society; these were 
the first to whom Antiquity, as yet in a state of rudeness, offered its incense. The excess of 
its gratitude proves the strength of the motives that inspired it. 

Gradually the fine arts were honored in proportion as their utility was felt. Eloquence, 
presiding in public deliberations, enlightening the citizen respecting his true interest, alluring 
to virtue by the force of reason and the charm of style; Poetry, celebrating the exploits of 
heroes, and the felicities of a virtuous life; Painting and Sculpture, occupied in preserving 
the image of great men, and perpetuating by august monuments the rememembrance of their 
virtues, attracted homage. Thus Mercury and Minerva, Apollo and the Muses, were placed 
in the temples, by the side of Vulcan and Ceres, Aisculapius and Bacchus. 

If talents were from their infancy raised to the highest honors, it was because they had 
all the innocence of the first age. The art of oratory was not so degraded as to contemn 
the laws, and harangue in favor of infamy; the Muses, as yet virgins, had not polluted 
their lips by lascivious songs; and the pencil, still chaste, had not dared to trace objects 
calculated to abash the eye of modesty. Soa young maiden is the more lovely from the 
blush that spreads over her countenance, and creates respect by the simplicity of her 
demeanor and the diffidence of her looks. 

In course of time, when luxury introduced itself and infected the taste of nations, the 
purity of the primitive manners were corrupted, and the fine arts escaped not the common 
contagion. ‘T'o gratify a people already depraved, they were obliged to resemble them; but 
the weakness did not go unpunished, and was the first cause of the decline of the arts. The 
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simp!e and majestic beauty of nature was succecded by the false and affected embellishments 
of vice; taste, subjected to the tyranny of the passions, became, like them, capricious and 
absurd: thus talents fell from their glory, when they ceased to have a respect for manners. 

Philosophy, which ought to have remedied the disorder, experienced a similar fate. As 
long as she was usefully employed in observing nature, and delivering lessons of simple 
and pure morality, philosophers, dignified with the venerable title of sages, were respected 
as the masters and legislators of the human race. But when, abandoned to the mania of 
systems, she was occupied merely in vain speculations; when, divided into as many sects 
as there were schovls, she was degraded to the frivolous office of discussing and solving 
problematical opinions; when, become useless to manners, she was a stranger to the 
happiness of mankind; veneration gave place to contempt, and the odious title of sophists, 
applied to sectaries, was an authentic testimony of the debasement into which they were 
sunk. It is not by licentious productions that the great artists of Greece merited their 
splendid laurels. In the famous assemblies where their chef-d’-ccuvres ef art were sub- 
mitted to the inspection of an inquisitive and enlightened people, the palm was never 
awarded to him who trampled under foot the laws of decorum. This daring attempt 
was not suffered till the Greeks, satiated with the true beautiful, sought by the unnatural 
seasonings of Vice to give a new edge to a taste blunted by profusion. Then, forgetful 
of the dignity of their talents, artists blushed not to sacrifice to interest, labors which had 
before been solely consecrated to glory; then, subjugated by the depraved inclinations of 
individuals, they ceased to be guided by the fire of genius, and departed from perfection 
in proportion as they departed from purity of manners. 

When did Roman eloquence rise to the highest splendor? When the orator, burning 
with zeal for the republic, ascended the rostrum to awaken in the hearts of his citizens the 
antique virtues of their fathers—to reclaim the violated rights of allied or subjugated 
nations—to imprecate the rigor of the laws on the peculations and enormities of Questors 
and Proconsuls. But when eloquence, become captive with Rome, thought no longer but 
how to please depraved and licentious masters, it was necessary to address the fancy, 
because virtue alone can speak to the heart; it was necessary to substitute brilliant 
thoughts for pathetic sentiments, and the vain pomp of words, for the strength of reason and 
argument. Thus eloquence, born to sway the sceptre, was reduced to a cringing slave, and 
enveloped in the ruin of liberty and manvers. 

Is it by libertine productions that the greatest poets have merited a conspicuous station 
on Parnassus, and united in their favor the esteem of all ages and all nations? Should 
we have less admired the prince of the Lyric Latins, if he had blotted from his works 
every wanton sally, and if his Muse, more chaste, had better observed the laws of decency ? 
Does our regard for this virtue lessen our enthusiasm for Virgil—that happy poct, who 
knew how to unite the graces of the imagination with the utmost purity of manners, to 
please without corrupting us, and to employ advantageously the early labors of youth, and 
the leisure of mature age? If he has had few imitators, it is because he left no heirs of 
his genius. A poet who is incapable of attracting us by the beauty of his images and the 
sublimity of his ideas, seeks to interest us by irritating the passions. This unworthy artifice 
is the ordinary resource of mediocrity of talent. 

By what fatality has an art destined to instruct by amusing us, been as yet unable to 
conquer the repugnance of virtuous mins, or wash out the stains which it received 
almost at its birth? Because the Drama has never yet been made to respect manners. 
Virtue still groans at the outrage she received on the Attic stage, when Socrates was 
exposed to the insults of comic effrontery, and wisdom itself made a public laughing-stock. 
Apologists of the theatre, obliterate, if you can, this historical fact! Hed this talent 
enjoyed in the capital of the world a general esteem, should we see the Roman orator 
exerting himself to dispel the prejudices which were excited against Roscius, on account of 
his profession? Would there have been any necessity to distinguish so accurately 
between the character of the man and the fault of his art ?—between the citizen and the 
actor? Let Thalia dictate only lessons of wisdom—let her characters be never traced by 
the pencil of malignity—let her disciples, both in their public and private capacity be one 
and the same personages, be virtuous citizens—the contradiction would soon cease ;— 
there would no longer be a dissenting voice as to the rank this art ought to hold in society — 
an art that has hitherto been uscful in speculation, and pernicious in practice ;—always 
applauded by taste, because it is pleasing ; and censured by reason, because it is licentious. 

In vain have mortified speculators, struck with the fate common to manners and 
talents, accused the latter of having corrupted the former, of having enervated the minds 
of the people, and accelerated the fall of empires. Like ungrateful children, they vilify 
the bosom that gave them nourishment. ‘They accuse the fine arts of a misfortune of which 
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they have been not at all the cause, at most only the instrument, and always the victim. 
Luxury and the passions—these are the true source of the evils of humanity, which 
occasion at ouce corruption of manners, and decay of talents. Let us guard ourselves 
from this fatal poison, and we shall preserve to talents all their glory, and to manners all 
their innocence. 

Rome, intent only on conquests, and aspiring to be mistress of the world, trembled for 
her raanners when she saw the arts and sciences introduced into her borom. Absurd 
terror! This was not the enemy she had reason to fear. While she knew how to 
maintain the severity of her discipline, the exertions of the mind tended only to temper the 
ferocity of her warriors. But when, corrupted by Asiatic luxury, she forgot her own laws, 
the arts no longer served to disguise her vices under the mask of refinement, and to render 
the examples more contagivus. Alarmed at the disorder, she banished to no purpose her 
rhetoricians and philosophers; it was avarice and voluptuousness which she ought to 
have proscribed. By this salutary decree, virtue, reconciled to talents, would have derived 
advantage from their succor, and would have added to her native powers, this new charm for 
gaining the hearts of men. 

Sparta had long before, to preserve her virtue, thought herself obliged to shut her gates 
against those very arts which had rendered Greece so famous; but the proscription fell 
only on the abuse of talents. Sparta listened to the sounds of the lyre as long as they were 
calculated to appease the character of her citizens without enervating their courage—she 
banished the musicians and poets only when their effeminate songs became dangerous to 
manners. What a lesson for talents, had they known how to have profited by it! 

It is in this respectable school that those should seek instruction who would have us 
regard the passions as the only principle of the excellent and sublime in arts, and the 
constraint in which manners are held as a galling yoke that suppresses the grandeur and 
energy of nature—a paradox worthy the disciples of Diogenes. Vice is always low and 
creeping—Virtue alone can inspire noble ideas. The passions, freed from the ycke of 
manners, are savage beasts, and can produce monsters only. Their momentarv force is 
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of their fury the mind should still be capable cf reaching to the grand and sublime, the 
depraved inclinations of the author will be strongly impressed on his works, and this 
impression is sufficient to excite the contempt of every rational being. 

The perfection of the arts doubtless consists in their imitating nature; and nature 
teaches us to throw a veil over every thing that is offensive to modesty. There is no nation, 
however savage and” barbarous, that has not received this lesson. If every celebrated artist 
had faithfully observed this law, many productions which fear has sacrificed to the safety 
of manners, wouk! still exist. Such as have escaped this wise precaution, purified from 
the blets that defile them, would deserve to be universally known, and, instead of the 
profane homage which is paid to them in secret by a few libertine hearts, they would receive 
the public applause of all virtuous minds. I appeal to Licentiousness itself,— Which is the 
most flattering, the suffrage of vice, or that of virtue? 

But if an entire age were so perverse as to lavish praises on infamous productions, 
posterity, ashamed of the dishonor, condemned equally the talent aud its admirers. No— 
taste for vice was never constant,—can never be more than a temporary intoxication. 
Sooner or later virtue will regain the ascendancy over fashion and prejudice, and its 
empire become even the stronger from the persevering assaults of error and the passions. 

The more a man is endowed with superiority of talents, the more it imports him to 
venerate manners. Placed as on an eminence, he cannot be virtuous without eclat, nor 
vicious without ignominy; his labors, however brilliant they may be, will be ever the most 
inferior source of his reputation. The gifts of the miud may gain a transient applause, 
but the qualities of the heart interest our feelings and excite a durable respect. ‘I'alents can 
never enjoy so pure a lustre as when they turn to their advantage the veneration we have 
for virtue. ‘They are surrounded with rocks that all bear marks of shipwreck—manners is 
the only pilot that can save them from the danger. 

We should doubtless regard as contrary to manners, not only the greater vices 
condemned by the laws, but also all those weaknesses which the most rigid virtue 
disavows. ‘The glory of talents would be imperfect, if they were not attentive to preserve 
themselves from both. A fault that would scareely be perceived in a common picture, would 
disfigure the whole work of a master, where every thing should be finished. The littlenesses 
of vanity, the paltriness of interest, the wrongs of jealousy, the bitterness of malignity, are 
less pardonable in a great man than in a man of moderate abilities, and are sufficient to render 
his reputation equivocal. Modesty, generosity, rectitude, gentleness, all the virtues that 
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characterise an amiable soul, give to talents a new lustre ;—with them, they charm us;— 
without them, they only dazzle us. 

A superior genius cannot well be ignorant of his merit. A taste for the beautiful, 
which strongly impresses him wherever he finds it, must equally strike him in his own 
works as in the productions of another; but if a cautious distrust of himself do not restrain 
the impulse of vanity, it is to be feared that the most perspicacious mind would soon be the 
dupe of its illusions, 

Self-flattery is so natural—the arch imposter Pride, can assume so many disguises— Praise 
deludes the heart into so sweet an inebriation, that the stoutest virtue is in danger of falling. 
How then, without the succor of so necessary a guide, can talent, when it runs freely, avoid 
the precipices that lie concealed in its way ? 

To sustain a continual struggle between glory and moderation—between the desire, so 
natural, of occupying the first place, and the fear of mortifying a rival—between frankness, 
desirous of doing itself justice, and modesty, which waits for its reward from the public, 
is a difficult task; and the heart accustomed to subdue itself, will ever fail. The many 
examples of the fall of others in similar cases, will only serve to hasten the present, by 
making it appear more excusable. 

We read with transport the productions of the first mind that Rome gave birth to: we 
admire the fertility of his genius, the force of his eloquence, the rectitude of his character 
—but we are disgusted with his vanity. A sublime orator, a profound philosopher, an 
enlightened politician, an amiable citizen—all talents seemed te unite in him. And why 
pant after praises? Applauded at the Bar, respected in the Senate, listened to in the Academy, 
arrived by his merit at the pinnacle of honors, successful in his exertions for the republic,— 
what had he to fear for his reputation? Must he fall into the same weakness with 
which he upbraided his master Demosthenes? thus tarnish his own censure, and give the 
lie to maxims which he delivered with so much emphasis on the contempt of vain glory ? 

But it is vain to affect the exterior of modesty, if it be not rooted to the heart. Nature 
will pierce througn tne aisguise mi wisn prc tac most subtle can envelope itself. The 
first wound that is given to vanity will cause the mask to fall off, and leave to the 
wearer the double shame of a real vice, and of having badly supported his assumed character. 

If a noble passion, when carried to excess, is capable of degrading talents, with what 
opprobrium will they not be loaded when they are subservient to a base and servile 
inclination—that of sordid interest? How can men capable of excelling in the arts so far 
overlook their own merit, combine together elevated ideas and unworthy sentiments, a 
sublime genius and a mercenary soul! To sacrifice to Fortune advantages which are beyond 
her power to bestow, is to be ignorant of the price of them; and since she is so unjust 
as frequently to leave talents in obscurity, can they better avenge themselves than by 
cespising her favors? The more a man has received from nature, the more is he indebted to 
society—the highest honors are the reward of his services—but he seems to disclaim these 
when he seeks another recompense, 

The sincere love of virtue and humanity is alone capable of raising the soul to a 
generous disinterestedness—it leads us to regard talents as a common property, of which our 
fellow creatures are entitled to the use. Self-love, which confines them to the individual 
possessor, is an unfaithful guardian, and disposes, as master, of what it is only the 
distributor. ‘Io consecrate them to the public, is to insure their fruits forever; and if the 
public should be capable of a failure of gratitude, if posterity should refuse to discharge the 
debt, a virtuous heart will always find in its own testimony a reward of which nothing can 
deprive it. 

The same principle should banish jealousy from men of talents who excel in the same 
art; the more numerous they are, the more multiplied will be the public resources ; and an 
abundance here can only be mortifying to contracted souls. ‘To decry the works of 
honorable and worthy competitors, to defeat their success by underhand practices, and to 
decorate ourselves in their spoils without acknowledging the borrowed honor, is a proceeding 
that common probity condemns, and of which shame is the recompense. How many 
talents has this monster Envy stifled in the cradle, by crushing their first efforts, or 
withholding from them the necessary encouragement ! 

What fury guided the base hand that dared exercise its rage on the immortal paintings 
of Le Sueur? Would it were possible to efface the vestiges of an attempt so dishonorable 
to the arts, and to restore these admirable performances to their original splendor! 
Superiority of talent will never degrade itself by such a proceeding: conscious of its own 
excellence, it can see that of others without inquietude;—the merit of its rivals, far from 
giving it umbrage, seems but the more calculated to aid its success. The justice which it 
exercises toward them, is repaid with usury,—the glory which it consents to share with 
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them, decorates undivided its own brow. Appelles was too great to be jealous; it was he 
who discovered the merit of the excellent paintings of Protogenes; and if the infant muse of 
Horace was received at the court of Augustus, to Virgil was the obligation due. 

This mean passion has nothing in common with emulation, which is so necessary to 
talents: jealousy is their poison, emulation is their aliment, and is equally glorious in those 
whom it animates, and those who are the objects of it. In all cases, the reputation of the 
master increases in proportion to the progress of his disciples, who, unless they aspire to 
surpass their model, will never arrive even to an equality with it. Happy the age in which 
this noble ardor shall reign, when great men shall be rivals without ceasing to be friends 
—she}l labor to excel, and not to supplant one another, and shall pursue no other path to 
glory than that of virtue! In a contest so honorable, the advantage would almost be equal 
to the conquered and the conqueror—the one would receive the palm without pride, the other 
would confer it without envy—all would esteem and respect one another—and by praises, in 
which flattery would have no share, it would fix the judgment of their contemporaries and 
that of posterity. 

If this spirit of moderation and urbanity had always presided in the disputes of the 
learned, their studies would have been more useful, and their reputation more brilliant. But 
to kindle in the peaceful kingdom of letters all the rage of civil war—to make the Muses 
speak a language which the laws of education condemn,—to gratify public malignity by a 
spectacle that makes virtuous men shudder, with whatever specious pretexts it may justify 
itself, the proceeding is unpardonable. Criticism is doubtless necessary—but if polished 
manners do not soften its exacerbation, far from conducting to truth, it will serve only to 
multiply prejudices—far from purifying the taste, it will tend to deprave it—and instead of 
rendering talents conspicuous, it will dishonor them. c. B. B. 


Philadelphia, November, 1839. 


a 


THE FIRESIDE SONG. 


O, wao would sit in the moonlight pale, That sings to the light guitar. 
Mock’d by the hooting owl? For moonlight glades, and brawling brooks, 
O, who would sit in the silent vale ? We will have music and sunny looks. 


—There, let the winds go howl. 
Our parlor floor, our parlor floor, 
Is better than mountain, moss, and moor. _O, we will the happy listeners be, 
When songs and tales begin ; 
| And at our open casement, see ! 
This lamp shall be our orb of night, | How the rose it is peeping in, 
And large our shadows fall _ As it were a fairy, with half-closed eye, 
On the flowery beds all green and bright, | That on this our pleasanter world would spy. 
That paint our parlor wall; 
And silken locks, and laughing eyes, 
Shine brighter than stars in bluest skies. | O, whe would change a home like this, 
| Where sweet affection smiles, 
| For gardens, and banks, and bowers of bliss,. 
O, the nightingale’s is but a silly choice, | In Beauty’s thousand isles ! 
To trill to the evening star, O that Kaisar or King the peace could find 
A listener cold—an: sweeter the voice | Within four bright walls and a cheerful mind ! 


PICTOR. 
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THE OQUTLAWED NOBLE. 


& TALE OF THE BRIGANDS. 


Alas! the luve of woman! it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 

For ail of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

Ani if ’t is lost, life hath no more to bring. Byron. 


Tere are few cities afford so great a contrast between their mid-day and their midnight 
as the charming city of Naples: at noon, save during the siesta, it is all bustle, life, and 
animation,—the lazy lazzaroni, basking in the sun, or idling on the sea-shore, careless of 
what the morrow may bring forth, and contented with having earned sufficient for the day, 
whilst along the crowded streets the coaches .and vehicles of every description in one 
lung-continued line, seem as if the whole population had turned out; scarcely any one 
coadescending to walk with the ordinary pretensions to nobility, the streets are then the 
noisiest in the world, Paris in its busiest part is tranquil in comparison, and London almost a 
desert: but at night the whole scene is changed; there is scarce a soul to be seen, and the 
contrast is the more felt from the preceding bustle of the mid-day. Naples is the same now 
as it was years since; time has, in this respect wrought no change, and though our story 
tells of a period long since past, yet the tourist of to-day will find there is no difference in its 
aspect, whether at noon or night. ‘The Spaniards then governed at Naples; the King of 
Naples is now the sovereign—a king, instead of a viceroy, that is the only change. 

The chimes had just tolled midnight as a trellised window of one of the stately mansions 
in the sfrado Balbino was thrown open, whilst at the same moment from without the 
lengthened gloom of a majestic Corinthian column a man stepped forward ; his age might be 
about some seven or eight and twenty, whilst the sunburnt and swarthy complexion 
proclaimed him a true Neapolitan; he was almost enveloped in an ample cloak, which was 
thrown over his shoulder on one side, so as to conceal his features, in some degree, as if he 
were anxious to avoid being recognised; as the window opened he seemed to return some 
sgnal, and a short conversation ensued, the concluding sentence of which only could be 
heard, the tones being evidently those of a woman. 

“ To-morrow, then, at nightfall, near the ruins of St. Guiseppe—farewell,’ and pressing 
her hands to her lips, she softly closed the window. 

“Farewell!” exclaimed the man, as he turned away, “to-morrow—and what of 
to-morrow; but I must not contemplate—whoever pauses is lost; poor Giota, I will not 
wrong thee; but such as I am I am, and my destiny must be yours, whether for evil or good 
—goed did I say; alas! there is little prospect of that!” 

The house was that of a gentleman, named Veroni, who resided there with his only 
daughter, to whom he was fundly attached; the lovely Giota was then verging toward her 
eighteenth year, and though the Neapolitan women do not bear away the palm of beauty, 
yet here and there one shines forth so beautiful that it seems as if nature, in a fitful moment, 
had chosen to combine all its beauties in one object, and make some amends for many 
neglects; the lovely Giota was courted by many, but refused all the offers made her; why or 
wherefore none knew, and her father finding the suitors pleased her not, forebore to press her 
to an acceptance of any of them. Giota could have told her reasons, but they would have 
satisfied none but herself; she loved and was loved again,—a story oft told, it is true, but 
Giota’s differed in some resp-cts from the rest, in that she knew not whom she loved; he 
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was young she knew,—that he was handsome she knew full well; but, save that his name 
was Pietro, she knew nothing ; their meeting had been accidental—a sudden accident— 
and a prompt assistance in imminent peril was their first acquaintance, and from that period 
they had often met unknown to all, save themeelves. 

At the appuinted hour, Giota threw over her long black Spanish veil, so as completely to 
hide her features, and without an attendant repaired to the place of meeting. Pietro was 
already there; his manner, however, was somewhat embarrassed ; something evidently was 
preying — his spirits, and he spoke with much hesitation. 

“Giota! I have sought this interview, perhaps the last, to say much that nearly interests 
us both; I need not say I love you, truly and sincerely, and I know, that for my sake, yeu 
have refused some of the proudest matches in this fair city ; I could almost have wished you 
had not done so; you might, perchance, have been far happier Giota;—Giota, we must strive 
to furget each other!” 

“Forget each other!” 

“Oh! Giota! it will break my heart to think I have seen thee for the last time; but can 
I wish that you should join your fate with one who dare not appear in the open dey, but like 
a bird of night, comes forth only in the dark, who fears the gaze of men when fixed upon 
him, and at whose very name, when mentioned, the people mutter forth a prayer for 
protection to their patron saint. 

“ With the opinions of men I have nought to do; I have loved you, Pietro, for yourself 
alone, and what the world may say or think I care not!” 

“Giota! I have no home to lead you to. I wander forth as an outcast, seeking shelter 
amid-t the mountains; safe only to me, beeause their access is dangerous,—you surely would 
not dwell there ?” 

“ With you, Pietro, I will dwell any where.” 

“Then so let it be, Giota; but I will disguise nothing.’ Listen to me, and I will tell you 
who and whatI am. I was born in this proud city; the only son of one of its proudest 
nodles, and all that wealth could procure was mine; the long train of pampered lacqueys 
ready at my slightest call; all, indeed, that one destined as the head of one of the richest and 
most noble families of Naples could desire; but there was a spirit rankling in my breast that 
would not be stifled; it panted for liberty, and the feeling of slavery burnt so deeply in my 
heart, that all to me was a blank; I coveted not wealth nor rank; I yearned for liberty; the 
iron rule of the Spaniards was too deeply felt to be restrained; they pressed upon us 
with an unhallowed weight of tyranny. ‘The daily scenes of despotism that I witnessed, 
were beyond my powers of endurance, and upon a new tax being imposed, I stood forward 
and denounced it as oppressive and unjust. What was the result? none supported me 
and I was accused of trying to subvert the order of the state, and condemned to perpetual 
banishment from my native land; burning with the thirst for revenge, I sought the 
mountains, allied myself with men at war with all, and, under an assumed name, became 
their leader; none know who or what I am, but the name I have taken has become known 
far and wide for feats of daring; I have not sought for plunder, but to wreak my vengeance 
on those tyrants who have made me whatI am. You see, therefore, what I am, and what 
has made me such. A village priest shall unite us; and our vows may not be less fervent, 
though wanting the pomp and ceremony of our rank!” 

In Italy, the obstacles that would present themselves to the minds of women of our colder 
clime are overlooked; the Italian women act from the impulse of the moment, and there is 
such a deep-toned feeling of romance within them, that they see not the realities of human 
life, but act as if life itself were a romance. Giota saw only that she loved and was loved 
again; that the object of her affections was unfortunate; for that, indeed, she loved him 
more, and gave that hand for which many a rich and stately noble had sued for in vain, to 
one without a home—a name decreed to be blotted from his country’s lists, and whose life 
was in hourly peril of falling a sacrifice to the often violated laws, 

If ever the fire of love burnt with unquenchable ardor, it did so in the heart of Giota. The 
continual danger her husband encountered, raised her feelings to the highest pitch of 
excitement; his lengthened absence would, at times, almost drive her to madness, She 
knew his daring courage, and dreaded, lest by some rash act, he should have fallen into the 
power of the viceroy. But who can paint her feelings? in ordinary life the course of love 
runs so smooth, that although we know it to exist, nothing occurs to call forth any of those 
highly-wrought feelings of agony and despair, which a woman imbued with the strong and 
violent temperament of a southern clime so warmly feels. 

Pietro carried his daring feats to such an extent, that the viceroy determined by some 
strong measures to endeavor to take the leader and disperse the band; though the principal 
reasons for so doing, was from finding that some member of the government was generally 
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selected for vengeance, and to them no mercy was shown; with the Neapolitan nobility 
and others plunder was the only object ; they had no dread for their lives, but far different 
was the case with any of the members of the government, for but few returned to tell the 
treatment they had met with. It was of little use bribing the peasantry, for they but led the 
troops into some ambuscade, where they were shot from the surrounding heights, without 
any chance of returning the fire of the brigands. It was clear too that the band was led by 
some man of considerable ability, whose assumed name of the Liberator afforded no clue by 
which to trace him. 

The viceroy, therefore, determined upon bringing all his available troops into action, and 
by drawing an immense circle round the mountains infested by the band of the Liberator, 
gradually to close in upon them, and in order that their intentions might be unknown, the 
officers were not informed of their destination until they were on the route toward the 
mountains. The measures were so well taken, that when the circle was formed, the band 
was within, and ignorant of the danger that menaced them. 

They soon learnt, however, with what they were threatened, and that the most determined 
bravery would avail them little. Pietro’s heart sank within him, when he thought that none 
would be spared; his wife, who had forsaken all for him, to fall thus, her beau.eous form 
exposed to the insults of an infuriated soldiery. Many times was he on the point of offering 
himself to the government, but the band would not listen to such a proposal, they had 
little to expect from the government, and preferred meeting death with arms in their 
hands, rather than on the scaffold, with all the slow and torturing formality of the 
executioner. 

Giota thought but little of herself, she had entered heart and soul into her husband’s views 
of freedom, and looked forward as ardently as himself to the time when they should see their 
country emancipated from the yoke of the Spaniards, and felt deeply that her husband’s 
dearest objects were likely to be thus frustrated. 

It was a sad night that the band passed in looking forward to the morrow as the last they 
were doomed to see. Some tried to recall to mind an almost forgotten prayer; whilst others 
muttered forth curses both loud and deep against the Spaniards, who had hunted them 
from house and home, to slay them like beasts of the field; others there were, too, whose 
thoughts wandered far and wide o’er the scenes of childhood, thinking of those who had 
ploughed life’s troubled track with them, and of the happy hours they had passed ’ere 
misfortune had made them broken men, and set them at warfare with all the world. 

The morning burst forth with all the splendor of a southern clime, and found the band 
ready to sell their lives at the dearest price. The surrounding mountains, which on the 
preceding night had been covered with troops, were now, to their astonishment, untenanted, 
save by birds of prey,—they were again the sole possessors of the mountains. How was 
this to be explained,—a thousand conjectures were hazarded, and all, save the right one, 
surmised ; they were, however, not long without the desired information, for the news flew 
swiftly forward. 

The Spaniards, by their harsh and arbitrary rule, had excited the populace of Naples to 
the highest pitch of excitement, and the withdrawal of the troops from the city had afforded 
too favorable an opportunity to be neglected, and the standard of rebellion was boldly 
hoisted. The troops were immediately recalled, but arrived too late; the populace were 
masters of the town, and the troops were beaten back in every direction. 

During the time the Neapolitans thus held possession, several laws were passed; the 
Viceroy giving his consent subsequently to their being confirmed, and among them was 
one, annulling the sentence passed against the Count St. Antonio, by which he was 
restored to his titles and estates. ‘There were but few who ever knew that the distinguished 
Count St. Antonio, and the much dreaded Liberator, were one and the same person; and 
often in after life would he recount to his infant children, whilst his wife, the gentle Giota, 
would stand by an admiring listener, the daring feats which had made that chief so 
renowned, and little did they think, whilst listening with deep attention, that it was the 
Liberator himself who was describing his own exploits. T. 8. K. 


November, 1839. 
































THE FAREWELL. 


“* Fare thee well and if forever— 


S.ill forever fare thee well.’’ 


Do you sce our vessel riding 
At her anchor in yon bay, 
Like a sleeping sea-bird biding 
For the morrow’s onward way! 
See her white wings folded round her, 
Rock’d upon the lulling deep— 
Hath the silent moonlight bound her 
With a chain of peace and s!cep? 


Seems she not, as if enchanted 
To that lone and lovely place, 
Henceforth ever to be haunted 
By that fair ship’s shadowy grace? 
Yet com~ here again to-morrow, 
Not a vestige will remain ; 
Though those sweet eyes strain in sorrow, 
They will watch the waves in vain. 


’T was for this I bade thee meet me; 
For one parting word and tear; 
Other lands and lips may greet me, 
None will ever seem so dear. 
Other lands—I may say other! 
Mine again I shall not see! 
I have left my aged mother— 
She has other sons than me. 


Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There mine own will never lie; 

Where tke pale wild-flowers are sighing 
Sweet beneath a summer sky, 

Mine will be less hallow’d ending, 
Mine will be a wilder grave ; 

When the shriek and shout are blending, 
Or the tempest sweeps the wave. 











Byron. 


Or, perhaps, a fate more lonely, 
In some sick and foreign ward, 
When my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse or sullen guard. 
Be it wound, or be it fever, 
When my soul’s death-doom is cast, 
One remembrance will not leave her, 
Thine will linger to the last. 


Dearest maiden! thou art weeping! 
Must I from those eyes remove ? 
Hath thy heart no soft pulse sleeping, 
Which might waken into love? 

No! I sce thy brow is frozen, 
And thy look is cold end strange ; 
Oh! when once the keart is chosen, 
Well I know it cannot change! 


And I know thy heart has spoken 
That another’s it must be; 

Scarce I wish that pure faith broken, 
Though the falsehood were for me. 

No! be still that guileless creature 
Who upon my boyhood shone ; 

Couldst thou change thy angel nature, 
Half my trust in Heaven were gone. 


With these parting words I sever 
All my ties of youth and home, 
Kindred, friends, good-by for ever ! 
See! my boat cuts through the foam! 
Wind, tide, time, alike are pressing, 
I must leave my native shore; 
One first kiss, and one last blessing — 
Farewell, love, we meet no more! 


B. R. 
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FREDERICK MERVYN 


Frepericx Mervyn was the inheritor of a fortune far more ample than one so constituted 
as he would ever dream of spending on himself. It was perhaps this very superfluity that 
turned him to the course that finally took his estate from him; for it enabled him, in the first 
instance, so winningly to exercise the dispositions of his heart, that before he discovered the 
danger that it was entailing upon him, the principle was so irremediably engraven on his 
soul, that it was in vain that he attempted to check himself. A tear seemed to penetrate to 
the very recesses of his bosom—a sigh made him start as if he had seen some spectre of the 
night—and the garb of poverty and distress, at the very time that it awakened him to 
benevolence, almost made him shake with tremulousness, as he administered to its necessity. 
But had poor Mervyn received fair play from the world, he would still have found sufficient 
to gratify the feelings of his heart without the destruction of a modicum for himself; or even 
had he only been made the victim of the ordinary schemes of craft and deceit, by which the 
kind of heart are betrayed, the consummation that awaited him might have been avoided. 
Hundreds of stories have I heard, the burden of all of which was the abuse of his good-nature 
—endless were the instances of his rescuing undeserving objects on the credence of a 
feigned tale of misery. But it was not till he met with Catherine Harman that the whole 
generosity of his heart was discovered; that the whole child-like simplicity of his 
unsuspecting nature was disclosed. As I write the name of that woman, I feel a blush of 
self-condemnation come over my cheek, for I cannot dissuade myself that if I had acted with 
proper firmness toward my friend, I might have saved him from the miserable consequences 
of his connexion with her, 

Kind-hearted Mervyn, if thy spirit is near me now, let it bear witness to the sel” reproach 
that comes over me when I call back to bitter recollection the carelessness wit!: which I 
suffered you to involve yourself with that daughter of sin. 

The first time Mervyn ever saw Catherine Harman, I was with him. We had been 
making a tour through Cambridgeshire, and some other of the inland counties; aud after a 
ramble in the neighborhood of the city of Cambridge, were returning to it one eve ing at 
dusk. It was along the banks of the Cam that we were slowly pursuing our way; and as 
we came to a sudden wind in the stream, we found ourselves close to a female whose manner 
was calculated to excite the notice of any passenger, and much more that of one like Mervyn, 
who was tremblingly alive to aught that claimed the heart’s sympathy : the face of the female 
was wayward and irresolute—once in the dim twilight we could see her clasp her hands, as 
if wringing them for mere despair—and as we passed her, low sounds of mournful import 
escaped her lips. As these things overcame us “like a summer cloud,” I could feel 
Mervyn’s arm tremble within mine, as if the fit was on him, and almost as speedily as this 
token reached me, he whispered, “ Speak to her, Arnold; for God’s sake speak to her, for I 
cannot!” It was a piteous tale she told—a tale that would have reached a harder heart than 
that of Mervyn. Thus ran her story. Her father, who was a farmer, had been ruined 
by a series of bad crops, and on going to London in the hope of raising money, had there 
been arrested and thrown into the King’s Bench prison, while every thing on the farm 
was seized for rent, and she herself—his only child—turned away to face the world and 
fortune as she might. The chock, with all its agitating effects, had thrown her into a high 
fever at Cambridge, which town she had reached on her way to join her father, and though 
the influence of the disease had been subdued by care, its prolongation had stripped her of 
her last farthing, so that at that moment she was neither more nor less than the 
veriest beggar on the face of the earth. 

I will not make a painful story longer than I can help. Suffice it, then, to say, that 
through the benevolence of Mervyn, she was provided with means to prosecute her journey 
to London, in addition to which he gave her his address in town, with a request that she 
would call on him as soon as he should have returned from his tour, to let him know how 
he might further assist her. His invitation was not unheeded, for scarcely had he been back 
a day, ere she made her reappearance in deep mourning. Her father, she said, had died in 
jail; the produce of the farm had not nearly covered his debts, so that she was in even a still 
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more destitute situation than that in which Mervyn had first found her. Her destitution, 
however, did not last long; for my poor friend provided for her wants with the care and 
consideration of a brother. Nor was it unnatural that he should; for of all the women with 
whom I have ever met in my course through life, Catherine Harman was one of the most 
‘fascinating; her beautiful countenance was always animated with the expression of one 
feeling or another, and appeared, as it were, the map of her mind; except that so far had she 
mastery over it, that she only suffered good qualities thereon to be portrayed, while below, 
there were lurking a thousand mischiefs, unseen, but full of vigor. 

Mervyn, wi:o, in the first instance, had been awakened tv pity by her story, was soon 
roused to love by her charms; and his hours were incessantly spent in her company. I had 
not returned to town with him after our Cambridge rencontre with Catherine, being engaged 
to pay a visit to some relations in the north, as far as Ambleside. But when about a month 
afterward I reached the metropolis, almost the first words that fell from my friend, 
showed me the state of his heart; he was lavish in praise of his mistress—he was never 
content unless it was of her that he was talking—and I found that that one little month had 
been sufficient to fix his affections on her irretrievably. It was in vain that I urged on 
his attention the doubtful situation in which we had found her, and the necessity, at all 
events, of making further enquiries respecting her before he offered her marriage; he only 
grew angry at my remonstrances, and I found that my arguments did but the more forcibly 
wed him to his previous determination. The thing, however, that, I must confess, at the 
time most completely puzzled me was, that on proposing to Catherine for her hand, she 
refused the offer. I could scarcely believe him when he announced her negative to me, it 
seemed so incredible. ‘True, however, it was. She would not marry him; but she still 
showed by her manner and actions that she was willing to encourage the centinuation of his 
visits. That some mystery lay hidden here was evident, and I resolved to penetrate the 
secret. But again fortune was against my doing this service to my friend, the alarming 
illness of my mother, who had gone abroad for her health, summoned me to Nice, and 
there I was detained by her gradual decay and eventual death, for upward of ten months. 

On my again reaching London I found that the whole mischief was consummated, and 
that the fate of Mervyn was sealed. On my going to his house I found that it was shut up, 
and it was with great difficulty that I was able to trace out his retreat to a wretched 
miserable lodging in one of the obscurest streets in the metropolis. But if I was shocked at 
his abode, how much more so was I at his appearance! Of a delicate habit of body he had 
always been, for his sensibility had ever seemed to attenuate his frame, and prevent the 
expansion and knitting of his corporeal functions; but as I gazed upon him on entering his 
poverty-stricken apartment, I could not help shuddering at the change I witnessed. His 
person, formerly tended w th the minutest care, was now neglected—his beautiful moving 
eye, that was wont to shine with every humane virtne, was glazed and ineffective—his cheek 
hollow, sunken, and sallow—and when first his broken and sepulchral voice sounded on my 
ear, the involuntary thought ran through me—* Death has marked him for speedy sacrifice !” 

But I will tell what happened after my departure for Nice in his own words. They will 
need no addition from me. 

“You come in time, Arnold, to see me stricken to my grave; and one of my last 
self-reproaches will be that I refused to listen to your warning voice. Oh, worse, worse !— 
for she of whom I have to speak—who must be named, though my poor heart frets in 
anguish at the very thought—she persuaded me for a little minute to believe that you could 
be no true fiiend in opposing my wishes toward her, and stung me to the resolution of 
leaving your kind letters unanswered—even those in which you called for sympathy to 
support you in your attendance on your dying parent. But you see what Mervyn is now— 
you see him well nigh hand in hand with death; and you will forgive him for a neglect 
which wickedness counselled, and folly licensed. Oh, Arnold, I shall die—I shall die—and 
Catherine is my executioner! Wel! might you think it strange she refused me marriage, and 
yet still appeared to delight in my visits—still more strange will you think it, when I 
tell you, that though she refused to be my wife, she consented to become my mistress, and 
even persuaded me into the belief that I owed the more to her affection for her choice—falsely 
whispering me that it was for the sake of my station in the world that she would not 
consent that I should wed with an unknown and deserted female. But I must tell all in a 
few words, or my heart will break in the recital. My mistress she became. With soft and 
winning words she moulded me to her purpese, till I believed that I could make no sacrifice 
sufficient to repay her tenderness; and, in a fit of fond, mad, enthusiastic affection, I made 
over to her all my property. Ay, you may well start—you may well look at me with 
astonishment and affright. But it is too trae—anil in this wasted frame, this pallid cheek, 
you look on the result. Scarce was the ink dry with which I signed my name to the fatal 
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deed, whan I discovered my mistake. She cooled—she neglected me—she almost shunned 
me—Oh, God, I, that was all love, could find none inher! But presently the consummation 
came, all too soon it came—for, returning home one evening earlier than she had expected 
me, I found her seated on the sofa with a stranger, his arm round her waist, her hand locked 
in his, and their lips scarcely separate when I entered the room. A scene of recrimination 
took place, if, indeed, that can be called rectimination, where she had nothing to urge against 
me but my too affectionate folly. Then for the first time I discovered why marriage had 
been refused me. This stranger was her husband. She was already married; and the 
wretch who claimed that title had been content to suffer his wife’s prostitution, for the sake 
of the unholy winnings she had wrung from me in my fondness. I cannot describe the state 
of torture into which this announcement threw me. I[ knew not what to do with myself for 
relief, and as a sort of desperate escape, commanded the fellow, who still sat lounging on the 
sofa with unblushing effrontery during his wife’s recital of her shame, to quit my house. 
“Your house,” cried he with a grin, “do you not know this paper;’’ and he held before 
my eyes the deed of gift to which my name was too certainly attached. “De yeu not know 
this paper, and do you talk of your house? It is my house! Every bed—every chair— 
every footstool in it is mine. So, see you and quit my house; for if you are not out of it in 
one minute, a police officer shall be sent for to remove you.” It was not his words that 
moved me; but she too looked more—oh, tenfold more—cruelty that he uttered; and in 
merest act of self-protection I fled from the horrible scene. I know not how the law may be; 
but I doubt not that it is against me: be it, however, which way it may, the blow that has 
been given me has rendered every thing valueless. And here, even here, I am content to die.” 
There, even there, did he die! He did not live through the night of my return. A few 
days afterward it was my mournful duty to see him to the grave. Such a funeral as my 
means could affurd was yielded to him. The melancholy hearse that contained his body 
moved slowly on toward the nearest churchyard ; a single mourning coach, in which myself, 
and the apothecary who had attended his last days, officiated as mourners, followed as slowly ; 
and thus we crept along the crowded streets, without one out of all the myriads, that witnessed 
our sorrowful passage, to cry— Who is dead ? Q. 


I SAW HER BUT ONCE. 


I saw her but once—like the lapse of a stream 
That catches the Lily-Queen’s shadowless gleam ; 
I pass’d her,—unmingling she moved among crowds, 
As the Evening-star’s loveliness walketh the clouds. 


I saw her advance—with enchanted surprise 

I bow’d in the blue brilliant noon of her eyes, 
Whose victorious refulgence forbade me to speak, 
But Idolatry flash’d all I felt from my cheek! 


I saw her depart—as the crowd hurried on— 

Like the Moon down the ocean the Graceful was gone! 
On my ear her adieu, with its dulcimer-swell, 

Like the gush of cool waters in melody fell. 


I saw her no more—yet from that holy hour, 

As essential as dew to the perishing flower 

—As the cloudless Aurora to Night at the Pole— 
Is the beam of her beauty and love to my soul. 


Starry stranger! so dazzlingly distant—unknown— 
And observed in thy huminous transit alone; 

By what fiat supreme must thy brilliancy quiver 
O’er the depths of my darken’d existence fur ever! 
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OUR VOLUME’S VALEDICTORY. 


Hent we are at last at the end of our volume. We and our readers have journeyed now 
some six months together, and by this time begin, like old stagers to know each other’s 
peculiarities, so that our next jaunt together will be most delectable sport. Right pleasant, 
we ween, hath that period been spent on our part, and we are sure from the glowing 
good humor of our patrons, that it hath not been all on one side. It doth us good to take a 
fancy jaunt in our warm, cozy arm-chair, away over the mountains to the far, frank west, or 
into the fut vallies of our own state, or where the granite hills of New England, stand grey 
against the frosty sky, and see every where, in hall, cottage, or settler’s cabin, the joyous 
faces that greet our coming. 

Here we are, the oldest magazine, we believe in America; and for all our friends tell us 
just as frisky, and we opine far more prudent than many of our juniors. We have seen, in 
our time, a good deal of the periodical world, and may be pardoned for a little garrulity in 
speaking of the past, since we have been at the birth, and heard of the christenings of a score 
of cotemporaries, who after making as much n»ise about themselves, as if there was no 
one else in the world, have at last gone to their graves, and are by this time forgotten, except 
by their parents, and one or two kind hearted well-wishers. Not to say anything of the old 
legend of “mach ery and little wool,” it does not look proper to do your own boasting, at 
all, at all. For our part, we like to see every new aspirant have a fair field, we have always 
given it ourselves, and have ever been treated with due kindness in return. It is only now 
and then, that some fractious youngster ventures to attack us, and then we only smile, and 
buckle on our armor, with gur old battle-song. 


“Cock up your beaver, and cock it full sprush, - 
We ’ll ever the border and gie them a brush; 

There ’s somebody there we "ll teach better behaviour, 
Hey! my brave Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver.” 


We never had such a brush but once, and then the fellow hobbled off the ground, piteously 
saying, like old Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the play, ‘an’ had I known you ’d a been 
so cunning of fence, Id a seen you hanged ere J ’d fought you.” 

But we must say on the whole, we magazines get along very cozily together, and are quite 
an example of decency to those beyond the water. Ah! that reminds us how much 
longer-lived they are than most of our cotemporaries, who come and vanish like the ghosts 
of the departed. By-the-bye too, some of your choicest writers, and who have figured 
largely in the literary world, made “their first appearance on any stage,” under our 
auspices. We could sum up a goodly number of such, and their first productions, as they 
are now before us, are quite curiosities in their way. What would not the world give for 
some of Shakspeare’s first verses? And here are some stanzas written by one who, if he 
will only turn poet in earnest, can bring forth something, the like of which has not been 
read for years. This may seem flattery, but it’s every word true. Not that the equal of 
Shakspeare,—ahem !—is to be found—but that glowing hearts and lofty intellects are still 
left to the world. But this is by no means the only “bright, particular star” we have 
introduced to the public. There are constellations behind, glimmering as doth the milky 
way. ‘Truly, it delighteth us much, when we think of the good things we have done. We 
are glad in heart to survey our progeny numerous as the snows of the mountains, and fair 
as the flowers of the vale of Sheeraz. But we are running into poetry, and forgetting our 
epilogue. It hath just struck us that we could not better wind up this chapter than by 
telling a little incident which happened to us the other day, and which though some 
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vain-glorious ones may pretend to discredit, is certainly most true, the like occurrence 
having happened to Signor Don Giovanno, and being recorded at large, on the fourteenth 
page of the nineteenth chapter of his veritable history, now to be found in the great library 
of the Vatican at Rome. 

We were sitting cozily in our arm-chair the other evening, listening to the piping of 
a storm without, and counting the towns and castles that kept appearing and disappearing 
among the embers of the fire, feeling altogether in too comfortable a state to care a whit for 
the cold weather, when we bethought us of a sudden that our volume was drawing to a close, 
and that it would be but polite to our readers and proper for ourselves to have a little 
sociable chat with them on the occasion, and withal, to come forth in a kind of epilogue, 
in our own proper persons, begging them not to be afraid, and assuring them of our 
harmlessness, for that, though we were oftimes forced to roar like a lion, we were only 
“Snug the Joiner,” after all. It struck us, moreover, that we had a drawer full of 
manuscripts, and that it would be best to winnow them before we began. So we laid eur 
hand on the key, and were about opening the drawer, when a buzz arose within, that quite 
startled us; and putting our ear to the key-hole to pry into the matter, we found, to our utter 
horror, that.the imprisoned manuscripts, enraged at their long confinement, had broke 
into open rebellion, having in the fashion of the day, convened a town-meeting, to discues 
their grievances, and manifesting such tokens of anger at ourselves, as left us no doubt they 
would, if we ventured into their hands, have torn us limb from limb. In truth, no sooner 
were we espied, than they set up a hiss, and one noisy urchin, actually flung a stone through 
the key-hole, that had like to have blinded us, while the whole mob made a rush our way, 
and began belaboring us with uncouth words, and most lamentable recriminations. 

“ Why, good friends,” said we, slipping in a word at length, “ what is the matter now? 
Did n’t you voluntarily put yourself under our care, and why should you grumble if we 
keep you confined a while longer than suits your ease? Besides, some of you are scarcely 
fit for the public yet, and were we to let you out, would be pounced upon by the critics, 
who would devour you quicker than Whittington’s cat does the mice in the story book. 
Shame, shame!” we continued boldly, as one or two sneaked away, “you don’t know 
what ’s for your own good. You ’re nicely housed this cold weather, and you ’re protected 
from those ugly bears, the critics, with a justice few of—” 

“ Hillo, old fellow,” broke out an unwashed, testy chap, who had been fidgetting at every 
word we said, “‘ what do you know about justice? I'd like to be told whether it ’s even 
fair play, in this land of freedom and equality, to keep us locked in here as if we were 
chickens in a hen-coop, fattening for slaughter? Dy ’e call this justice, you old tyrant !—is 
it treating us like gentlemen, you crusty, puffed-up curmudgeon, you? And then, as for its 
being warm here, I declare I ’ve got quite a cold,’ and the old hypocrite tried to wheeze, 
‘it ’s as much as my life ’s worth to stay here,—to say nothing of the shabby treatment of 
talking there through the key-hole at us, as if you were a child looking into a show-box. 
It ’s beggarly treatment let me tell you, we ’re unanimous, we won’t submit to it; and as for 
your old magazine, you and it may both go to thunder together !” 

“ Hoity toity!” said we, at this “tempest in a tea-pot,” “what a fuss you make about 
trifles? Why you ’ve worked yourself into a rage at your own shadow, and then forsooth, 
want to fall to pomelling us for it. N 0, no, you deceive yourself—we ’re net to be caught 
this way. But yoo, at any rate, need n’t be so noisy, since we made up our mind long ago 
to have nothing to do with you. You ’re not fit for a penny newspaper,—what impudence 
sent you here? We believe you ’re at the bottom of all this rumpus, and since you ask for 
freedom, shall have it with as many more as choose to follow, only remember, that whoever 
goes away, never shews his face here again. Here, not a word, come out,” and opening the 
drawer, we seized the quarrelsome old vagabond by the collar, and hustled him out of our 
doors in an instant. Not a soul offered to follow, though we purposely left open the 
drawer, but they all settled quietly down, laying as still and as close as children that are 
whipped and then put to bed. We introduced one or two new-comers to them, and then 
shut the drawer. Just then too we heard the supper-bell ring, and a merry laugh beside us, 
as some one shook us by the shoulder, averting most heretically, that we had been taking a 
nap and haranguing in our sleep. But we were not to be houxed that way, the more 
especially, as on opening our drawer to convince us, we found our manuscripts as quiet as 
lambs. So much for our “ owre true tale.” . 

Seriously,— we had thought of hashing up some of our more careless correspondents, 
and by selecting, where we could, the better portions of their effusions to give a dish to 
our readers in the true critical style. But we find our space will not permit it, and besides, 
who would thank us? Certainly not the authors, for they would never have sent us their 
productions, unless they thought them worthy of publication entire,—and we fear the world 
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would care little about the fragments which might thus be culled from our over-laden 
drawer. But then these half-finished pieces are not our whole store. We hare many 
things there which are too good to be lost, and we intend to publish them in full, space 
and leisure permitting. But let their authors not grow impatient—like the old Scotch 
warrior, they must “bide their time.” 

But cannot, bid good-bye for our volume, to the public, with making our devoir to the 
critics of the press, who have so kindly received the efforts of our correspondents. Many 
however, have fallen into the mistake of forgetting our originality, and have even, with 
grave look and most excellent nod, extolled the taste of the editors, in selecting those 
very original pieces. It is certainly a high compliment, to have our articles mistaken for 
Kaglish ones, though, for ourselves, we do not see why Americans cannot write as well 
as their better-fed brethren across the water. Be that as it may, even Homer will nod, and 
we doubt not these, our very good friends of the editorial corps, were at least winking 
when they wrote theirs. On the whole, however, we cannot complain; we have had 
our share, and perhaps more than enough; and we only hope that our next race will be run 
amid plaudits as loud, as we shall certainly strive to deserve them more. 

The storm is stilled without, the fire has burned to embers, the tick of the old clock grows 
louder every minute, and we begin to think as night draws on, it is time for us to close, 
We will even then cease, only giving as a finale, a few lines which have just reached us. 
Here they are! Somehow or other they remind us of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


THE MOUNTAIN SONG} 


Braver mountains! brave mountains! so proudly ye stand, 
The monarchs that reign o’er this fair sunny land; 

Your robes are as misty, your verdure as fair, 

As e’er in the days of my boyhood ye were. 


ad 


I see ye once more,—and the years that haye fled, 
Come back to my mem’ry like ones from the dead, 
And I rove once again o’er your summits so free, 
With my playmates beside me in childhood’s wild glee. 


Ah! how have they fled,—they are round me no more, 
And that dream of gay childhood, like magic is o’er— 
Friends, kindred are gone, e’en their roof-trees are not, 
Alone, I look for them, unknow and forgot. 


I have travelled the prairie, and threaded the wood, 
And ploughed the wide ocean, and breasted the flood, 
And rode o’er the battle field red with the slain,— 
Bat it makes my heart thrill to look on ye again. 


Brave mountains! brave mountains! the storms in their rage 
Have lashed your hoar summits full many an age,— 

Ye have weathered them all as ye ’ve weathered gray time,— 
The same stern old watchers—unscathed and sublime! 


November 19th, 1839. T. ted: 3 
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Allegretto, 


In her bow’ra widow dwelt; Ather feet three lovers knelt; Eachadored the 























widow much, Each essayed her heart to 
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handsome eyes ? 


First began the handsome man, 
Peeping proudly o’er her fan, 
Red his lips and white his skin, 
Could such beauty fail to win ? 
Then stepp’d forth the man of gold, 
Cash he counted, coin he told ; 
Wealth, the burthen of the tale, 
Could such golden projects fail # 
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touch ; One had wit, and 


Tongue, cr purse, or 





Then the man of wit and sense, 
W oo’d her witth his eloquence, 
Vow she heard him with a sigh, ; 
Then she blush’d, scarce knowing why, 
Then she smil’d to hear him apeak, 
Then a tear was on her cheek 
Beauty vanish, gold depart, 
Wit hath won the widow's heart. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“Memoirs of his Own Time, including the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration.” By Lieut. Gen. 


Count Dumas. 2 vols. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This work is another of those running histories of the last fifty years, which since the fall of 
Napoleon, and the subsidance of the great events which once shook the world, have been put forth 
by so many of those who moved and acted in the scenes they record. 


Count Dumas entered the French army at an early age, and visited America with our Gallic allies 
of the Revolution, as an aid-de-camp in the staff of Count Rochambeau. His observations on our 
country as it was then are just, friendly, and altogether interesting. A little incident cannected 
with his notes made at the time is worth preserving. He left them at a lady’s house in Providence, 
R. [. toward the close of the war, but being prevented from returning for them, they had passed 
entirely from his memory, until the port-folio, fifty years afterward, was placed in the hands of his 
friend, General Lafayette, at New York, by a daughter of the Count’s hostess. As may be supposed, 
they were subsequently restored to the owner. 

The love of liberty engendered by his service here, led the Count to join the popular party in the 
French Revolution, and he played in consequence a prominent part during the most of that stormy 
and frightful period. He it was who commanded the escort that brought back the fugitive Louis to 
the capital; and though afterward the Count himself became an exile it was only for a short period, 
when he returned again to France, partook of the government, and sided with Napoleon in that 
giant struggle, which he carried on against Europe for nearly twenty years. The Couii seems, 
indeed, to be somewhat of a Talleyrand; but he always finds a reason for his defections. . 

The conduct of Lafayette on the night of the 5th of October, 1789, or that preceding tle celebrated 
procession of the Parisian mob with the royal family to Paris, has long been a theme of slander and 
reproach. It is well known that he stepped forth, offered to the monarch to guard the palace, and 
received from him a partial permission to that effect. It is also well known that. in despite of 
this, some wretches broke into the palace, made for the queen’s bed-chamber, slew the sentinel at 
her door, and barely gave her time in the scuffle, to escape with her life. The consequence has 
been, that Lafayette has been charged with perfidy, as conniving at this detestable act. But 
the Count disproves the whole. It appears a portion of the garden was garrisoned by royal 
troops, which Lafayette was not allowed to displace, and that this quarter happening to become 
exposed by their negligence, was invaded by the ruthless mob. All this is established on the 
testimony of those of the king’s household who witnessed the affray. The other charges against 
Lafayette of neglect and indolence are also refuted, the Count tracing the general’s actions through 
the whole night, asserting that he was in company with him until day-light, so that if he took rest, it 
must have been for an hour or so afterward, before the Count again met him. This is of some 
importance, in these carping days, to the fame of Lafayette. 


The whole work is written with some vigor, and embodies many facts. The Count figured during 
the whole empire, and has seen most of the things he relates. His book, even after its temporary 
day has past, will form a work of value to “the historian. 


“ The Poets of America,”—edited by J. Reese. 1 vol. Illustrated. S. Coleman, New York. 


This is a volume worthy of America, and of her finest press. It is, as its name imports, & 
collection of pieces from the best poets of our country, selected with much taste, and illustrated in 
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the choicest style. The letter press is beautiful,—as indeed, how could it be otherwise with Mr. 
Coleman for the publisher ? 

We have said there was much taste displayed in selecting the pieces, but we cannot help regretting 
that any reasons whatever, should have induced the editor to have inserted more than one article 
from the same author. The truth is, the most of American poetry is fugitive, floating about in 
magazines and other periodicals, and would not this volume have been still more beautiful, if some 
of the finest of such pieces, had been collected in it, and preserved from that speedy oblivion, which 
otherwise will overtake them? We do not object to the re-publication of Bryant’s, Drake's, 
Pierpont’s, or Willis’s master-pieces, but we do regret, that they alone should have monopolised the 
volume. However, we must take it as we find it, and be thankful we have got as much. So much 
for a general feature,—now for detail. 

The most aptly illustrated pieces in the work are, ‘“‘ Passing Away,” by Pierpont, and “ Love,” by 
N. P. Willis. The former is an exquisite thing, and the latter is an old favorite. There are one or 
two fine productions from Bryant—that most popular of all our poets, and his “ Athanatos” holds, as 
it ought, a conspicuous place. What can equal its concluding lines? 

The “Lines to the American Flag,” by Drake, are fine; but as his “Culprit Fay” was already in 
the volume, why did not the editor insert the stirring piece on “Our Country's Banner,” from the 
pen of T. G. Spear?—a writer who has but to put forth his strength to do as well as dare much. 
But we have already noticed this error. 

The finest piece, or at least the most original one in the whole volume, is the “Culprit Fay.” We 
have heard, and on good authority, too, that it was written to convince Mr. Halleck that a perfectly 
American production was possible,—and if our informant speaks aright, the assertion was made in 
a summer evening ramble among the Highlands, with ‘ Old Cro’nest in sight,” and all the grand scenery 
of the poem around. The very opening seems to favor the notion, 


‘In the middle watch of a summer night.” 


What could be finer? We are carried at once, as if by magic, into the stillness of midnight, and 
that too, amid the Highlands, and in the full, yet silent burst of moonlight,—and are thus prepared 
for all the witchery of fairy arraignment, and subsequent trial. The imagery is all American, and 
withal, most exquisite. Still, however, is not the very plot, and the introduction of fairies wholly 
foreign ?—brought, as it is, from the legendary lore of Britain, and the hoary traditions of the Rhine. 
But we hate, on such a theme, to be captious. We welcome the “Culprit Fay” in its new dress, and 
only hope every American will read it. Seta ea 


“ Nicholas Nickleby." By Boz. 1 vol. With Illustrations. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Nickleby is finished, and another gem has been added to English literature. But as every body 
will have read the work, before this notice reaches them, we shall wave all criticism upon the 
novel, except in a general way. 

The class to which Nicholas Nickleby belongs, is that of Smollctt and Fielding, rather than that of Scott 
and James, and it must consequently, be judged in a different spirit and by a different rule. It is 
emphatically, a novel of every day characters. The deeds of heroes, the plottings of cabinets, and the 
downfall of kings, form no part of its pages, but the whole is occupied with the actions of individuals, 
such as we see them constantly in common life. But how graphically are they sketched. The pure 
maiden, the crafty villain, drivelling old age, loquacious matronage,—the high-minded youth, and the 
half-idiot school-boy,—vice and goodness, happiness and misery, success and disappointment, all follow 
each other, just as we see them in the world, and that too, without fatiguing the reader. We look 
upon Boz as one of the most useful men of the day. What a well of fine thoughts and deep 
sentiment, has he not opened up,—and gloriously he has flung the light of his genius around the 
sorrows and every-day cares of life, making us to feel, what we before have seen, but passed by 
unnoticed, how much of real agony there is all around us, and how easily we may alleviate it, without 
going to fancied sorrows to rouse our sympathies, or wasting our benevolence on unworthy, if not 
fictitious objects. This, more than bis humor, has always been to us the great charm of his 
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writings, for he makes us feel we are men, living, moving, acting as men, amid a world of much evil, but 
one after all of more brightness than gloom. We are much mistaken if most do not rise from the works 
of Dickens, feeling—it may be sadder—but at least better men. ‘ 

There is one characteristic of Nickleby, which has given Boz the name of the prose Shakspeare— 
we mean its wild originality of successive humor and pathos, following each other, not asin most fictions, 
but as they do in teal life. He disregards all rules, or at least makes them for himself, flinging recklessly 
forth his flashes of wit, and then shewing them in relief, by some touch of thrilling pathos, like that of 
the death of Smike. ; 

The characters of Boz are, perhaps, his forte. In the present work, who does not recognise the 
life-like portraits of Mrs. Nickleby, Vincent Crammles, Esq. Squeers, and that old villian, Ralph 
Nickleby, whose death is a fit termination of a life of such legal scoundrelism? We think, however, 
the causes of his suicide, are not sufficiently developed by the novelist, as few see, till they come to 
think about it, that it was the fear of exposure, transportation, or perhaps, an ignominious death, as 
well as the scorpion-rage of a man foiled at every turn, stinging itself sooner than be disarmed, 
which forced him to commit the deed. But enough. The hoary rascal deserved his end,—and Arthur 
Gride merited, as he received, a fate but one step less ignominious. 

And then Kate!—the gentle, sweet, confiding Kate! Is not that scene, where she tells her brother 
of Frank's offer of his hand, exquisite, most exquisite? But it is all fine where she plays her part. 
Madeline is but a little lower in our admiration, and that only perhaps, because she is not as old a 
friend as Kate. 

Then too, on another side of the picture, is old Tim Linkinwater, whose whole character peeps 
out in one line, where he calls a church yard the finest one in the world, because it looks out upon 
stores and ware-houses, rising all,around it. Who but Boz could have made that dash of the pencil ? 
Who too, but he would have made old Tim marry the little, busy, bustling, Miss La Creevy ; and propose 
for her too, in such a right excellent style, as he did? Who but Boz would have thought of the 
brothers Cheeryble, characters, as he asserts, drawn from life, and actually painted down, lest they 
might be thought the fantasies of a novelist’s brain? But why do we ask all this—for who but Boz 
eould have written Nicnotas NICKLEBY ? 


“ The Epicurean.” By T. Moore. Illustrated by Turner. Macrone, St. James’ Square, London. 


We notice this work principally for the letters of Alciphron appended to it by its author, Tom 
Moore. They are in verse; aud though on such a subject, highly poetical. It is the last thing 
from him, who thirty years ago was delighting the world with his lyrics. Many parts of it are 
excellent, but on the whole, it is scarcely equal to his former productions. Moore is at home 
in Lalla Rookh, or amid his inimitable lyrics,—but take him from them, tie down to ethics and 
syllogisms in verse, and you have shorn him of half his strength. We would quote a few lines by way 
of example, but Alciphron is not a poem to bear quotation. It should be read as a whole, or not read 
at all. 


‘Our Jaxnvary Numper.—Our January number will contain a portrait of our towns-man, Willis 
Gaylord Clark, Esy. well known as one of the best writers of poetry in America. 


The literary contents will be highly improved, as to the present array of contribuiors, several new 
ones of well known talent have already been added. 
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